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From the Editors 


ONE OF THE constant challenges of being a 
faith-based activist for social justice is how 
to sustain that activism by nurturing our 
souls. It is easy to become so caught up in 
action that we ignore contemplation, living 
lives that lack wholeness. The demands of 
the moment always seem to outweigh the 
importance of silence and reflection. On 
the other hand, it can be easy for those who 
emphasize contemplative lives to withdraw 
from action. Both activists and contempla- 
tives face dangers in not bringing the two 
together: anger and burnout for one, quiet- 
ism and narcissism for the other. 
Thankfully there are wise teachers 
who can help us. In this issue, we talk 


with spiritual teacher Cynthia Bourgeault 
(above). Her goal is “hands-on formation 
that allows people to connect the dots in 
their Christianity to truly carry forward 
the pattern of its master.” By doing that in 


community, the body of Christ, we learn 
from each other and all emerge stronger. 
We can sustain our trust in God and change 
the world. 

In our cover feature, Brian McLaren out- 
lines the history of traditional beliefs about 
hell, and then shows how Jesus turned those 
beliefs upside down in order to wake us up 
and challenge us to change the direction of 
our lives. Such a change might help us realize 
what a “courageous, subversive, and fascinat- 
ing leader” he was, as McLaren puts it. Jesus, 
of course, was actively engaged in the lives 
of those around him, and regularly retreated 
into the mountains to pray. It’s a good exam- 
ple for us to follow. = 


Letters 


DEEP APPRECIATION 
Marty Troyer has touched something deep 
within me when he writes, “Racialization is 
something we need to cleanse ourselves of 
daily, like flossing our teeth” (“Subverting 
the Myth,” December 2013). Troyer does 
not beat up his white colleagues because of 
their insensitivity to their privilege; rather, 
he writes about what he has done in hopes 
others will dare to confront racialization in 
themselves and others, and in the churches 
and other institutions of our nation. 

It is difficult to express how much I, as 
an African American, appreciate the sensi- 
tive yet powerful way Troyer has sought and 


Science alone won't move humanity 


toward a better existence. 


is seeking to share “a pastor's experiment in 

unmasking white privilege.” I know it is not 

easy for many of my white sisters and broth- 

ers to do this, but “Subverting the Myth” can 
be helpful in developing their “game plan.” 

Gil Caldwell 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 


NOT FOR SALE 

With regard to the megacorps buying up 
all our water (“The Great American Water 
Crisis, by Maude Barlow and Wenonah 


Hauter, November 2013): We are witness- 
ing what a 14th-century preachers’ manual, 
Fasciculus Morum, long ago observed about 
avarus (avarice): “When it has gained the 
whole earth, it wants the sea; and after that, 
it soon craves for what is in the air. And by 
rising thus it knows no limit” 
Tim Vivian 
Bakersfield, California 


FAITH REDEFINED 
I liked Ryan Ahlgrim’s “Help Thou My 
Unbelief” (November 2013), as he acknowl- 
edges what many of us experience: struggling 
with doubt and definition as we profess to 
“have” faith. His suggestion 
that relationship with God 
is central and that faith is 
trust prompts me to share 
that “faith is our response to 
God,’ making faith both per- 
sonal and relational. Perhaps trusting God 
and responding to God the best we can at 
any given time are the same. If not the same, 
they are at least related and help make faith 
meaningful. Dennis Lees 
Eugene, Oregon 


ANOTHER PASTOR'S JOURNEY 

I smiled when reading the story about 
the Methodist minister, Teresa MacBain, 
who became an atheist (“Help Thou My 
Unbelief”). My spiritual journey has taken 


me from atheism to neo-paganism to some- 
thing that approaches Christianity. Blame 
science and human rights concerns and 
Mark 12:28-34 for some of the changes in 
my religious life. Science can describe the 
natural world, but science alone won't move 
humanity toward a better existence. Sooner 
or later, every materialist discovers that “you 
cant get an ought from an is.’ What’s needed 
are qualities—an acceptance of mystery, a 
sense of humility, and the desire for love, to 
name a few—that can’t be easily explained 
by the power of reason. 
Rev. Robert Murphy 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


PRESIDENTIAL MASTERPIECE 
Thank you very much for Danny Duncan 
Collum’s article “Learning from the 
Unspeakable” (November 2013). It is the 
first acknowledgment of James Douglass’ 
important book regarding the Kennedy 
assassination that I have seen any place. I 
hope you will continue to provide ongoing 
information on this extremely significant 
matter. Mary Nixon 
Longwood, Florida 


Thumbs up! (Or down.) Write to letters@ 
sojo.net or Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th 
St. NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 20010. 
Include your name, city, and state. Letters 
may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


A Prayer for Mandela 


NELSON MANDELA was the most 
important political leader of the 
20th century. While Roosevelt and 
Churchill helped protect the West 
and the world from Hitler’s Nazism, 
Mandela heroically exemplified the 
movement against the colonialism 
and racism that oppressed the global 
South, shown so dramatically in 
South Africa's apartheid. And from 
a Christian point of view, he com- 
bined justice and reconciliation like 
no other political leader of his time, 
shaped by the spiritual formation of 
27 years in prison. 

Shortly after Mandela was 
released from prison, he came to 
New York to meet with a small 
group of Americans who had been 
involved in the anti-apartheid strug- 
gle, and I was blessed to join them. 


We give thanks for how he turned 
righteous anger into the power 
of reconciliation. 


From the start, I felt in Mandela a 
moral authority I have never experi- 
enced with any political leader. 

Attending Mandela's inaugura- 
tion in 1994 was a highlight of my 
life. We were picked up at the air- 
port by friends, a couple who had 
both been in prison and tortured, 
but now she was about to become a 
member of the new South African 
parliament. We saw a group of the 
infamous South African security 
police. Having been interrogated 
by these thugs before, I immedi- 
ately said, “Let’s get out of here!” To 
which they replied, “Don’t worry, 
Jim, they’re ours now.” 

At the ceremony, joined by my 
South African friends, we watched 
Nelson Mandela announce his vision 
for a new rainbow nation. More than 
100,000 people (and a billion or so 
more via TV) listened with tears in 


their eyes and great hope in their 
hearts. 

Near the end of the ceremony, we 
heard noise in the sky and saw many 
helicopters, followed by jets, flying 
in our direction. For a moment, the 
crowd became anxious at the coming 
of the South African Air Force. No, 
they wouldn't do this; could they do 
this now? But then the planes released 
streams in the colors and pattern of 
the new South African flag. The white 
pilots were honoring their new pres- 
ident. Having been in South Africa 
in the worst of times, this complete 
transformation of history occurring 
right before my eyes forever taught 
me that history really can be changed. 

On Dec. 11, I was blessed 
again to offer an opening prayer at 
the memorial service for Nelson 
Mandela at the Washington National 
Cathedral. Here is what I prayed. 


ALL MERCIFUL AND loving 
God, we give thanks for the wit- 
ness of your faithful people in all 
generations. Especially today, we 
give thanks for your son and faith- 
ful servant, Nelson Mandela: for all 
that he is remembered for, for all that 
he was to those who loved him in 
South Africa, to us who loved him 
here, to all who loved him around 
the world, and for everything in his 
life that reflected your mercy and 
love. We give you thanks for how he 
taught us and the world your ways 
of justice and forgiveness, for how 
he turned righteous anger into the 
power of reconciliation. 

We thank you, Lord, that you 
were with him every day he was in 
prison, showing him the path to 
freedom, for how he became free 
even before his captors released him. 
His long road is the one we now ask 
you for strength to walk. 

We thank you, God, that for him 
sickness and sorrow are no more and 
that he is at rest with you. We believe 
that you have welcomed him as an 


honored guest at your table. 

Today we also pray for our- 
selves, that we may throw off the 
sin, anger, despair, and cynicism 
that so easily beset us and that we 
may run the race that is set before 
us, with we Christians looking to 
Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith. We thank you, God, that 
our dear brother Nelson, our father 
Madiba, was such a strong runner, 
always running ahead to the places 
we need to go: to freedom, to fair- 
ness, to human dignity, to the true 
justice that makes for peace. Help us 
to run like him and to run after him. 

And we thank you, God, that we 
remember Nelson Mandela in this 
Christian season of Advent, a time 
of radical and expectant hope. As he 
waited for 27 years in prison, expec- 
tantly and always hopeful for freedom 
to come to his country and people, 
strengthen us with his indomitable 
spirit to wait with expectant hope for 
all the things we long for today in our 
lives and in this world. 

Thank you, Lord, for how Nelson 
Mandela taught us the meaning of 
the scripture that says, “Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” And 
thank you for teaching us a theol- 
ogy of hope through our brothers 
and sisters in South Africa. Thank 
you for how Mandela showed us 
that hope means believing in spite 
of the evidence, and then watching 
the evidence change. Inspire that 
evidence-changing hope in us today. 

Iam the resurrection and the life, 
says the Lord. Those who believe in 
me will live, even though they die; 
and whoever lives by believing in 
me will never die. Today we commit 
ashes to ashes and dust to dust, but 
Nelson Mandela and his spirit will 
never die, but live on in us forever. 

Amen. m 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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Commentary 


By Derrick Boykin 


Round Up the Usual Suspects 


“Stop and frisk" is unconstitutional race-based harassment—and it must end. 


DOMINIC WAS 17 years old when the inci- 
dent occurred. Dressed and ready to go to 
church, he walked out of his home in the 
Bronx just a few minutes ahead of his par- 
ents. All of a sudden, undercover police 
officers came out of nowhere, grabbed him, 
and threw him to the ground. As his parents 
came outside and discovered this scene, fear 
gripped them as they screamed to the offi- 
cers, “What are you doing to my son?” “He 
fits the description. You stay out of this!” the 
officers replied. His mother pleaded, “Sir, he 
hasn't done anything. He has been with us 
the whole time?” 

While legal and political measures are 
being undertaken by opposing factions for 
and against the stop, question, and frisk prac- 
tices of the New York Police Department, the 
debate rages. The fact remains, no matter 
what side you are on, considerable dam- 
age has already been done to a generation 
of African Americans and Latinos (particu- 
larly youth), not only in New York City but 
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in other cities that have adopted this model 
of policing. 

According to a recent analysis by the 
New York Civil Liberties Union, in 2012 
“New Yorkers were stopped by the police 
532,911 times. 473,644 were innocent (89 
percent).” This means that out of more 
than half a million who were stopped, only 
59,267 people were charged with any sort of 
illegal activity. In addition, 284,229 (55 per- 
cent) were African American and 165,140 
were Latino (32 percent), most of them 
law-abiding citizens who were targeted, 
stopped, questioned, frisked, and found 
innocent. What is further troublesome is 
that not all actions conducted by officers 
were documented, so the actual number of 
those impacted negatively is even higher. 

What are the consequences of this aggres- 
sive policing? First, it serves as a destructive 
force that provides the statutory impetus for 
police officers to harass innocent citizens. 
Second, it fosters hostile and adverse relations 


Hungry 
for Reform 


President Barack 
Obama and first lady 
Michelle Obama met 
with Fast for Families 
immigration advo- 
cates on the day af- 
ter Thanksgiving in a 
tent on the National 
Mall in Washington, 
D.C. (see “A Fast for 
Families,” page 12). 
For 22 days fasters 
abstained from all 
food “to stress the 
moral impacts of the 
House leadership’s 
inaction on immigra- 
tion reform.” Nearly 
two-thirds of Ameri- 
cans favor fixing the 
broken immigration 
system. 


between police officers and the community. 
As a direct result, the atmosphere is charged 
with a reciprocal distrust, resentment, and 
even hatred, which manifests itself on a daily 
basis. A third consequence was articulated in 
Manhattan Federal District Court Judge Shira 
A. Scheindlin’s ruling last August. According 
to The New York Times, she found that such 
tactics were clearly a violation of “the Fourth 
Amendments prohibition against unreason- 
able search and seizure by stopping, and in 
some cases frisking, people who were not 
suspected of any crime, a practice that she 
also said intentionally discriminated against 
minorities.” 

A fourth consequence, and arguably the 
most damaging negative impact of this policy, 
is its interplay with the subculture of mari- 
juana usage within the communities that are 
targeted. The Nation recently reported, “Since 
1997, New York City alone has arrested and 
jailed more than 600,000 people for possess- 
ing marijuana; about 87 percent of the arrests 
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are of blacks and Latinos.” The article noted, 
“Whites and blacks use marijuana equally, but 
the police do not arrest them equally” It went 
on to say that 76 percent of those arrested 
and charged were young people in their teens 
and 20s. These statistics highlight the glaring 
racial disparities associated with arrests and 
imprisonment of marijuana users and elevates 
the connection between the stop, question, 
and frisk policy and the mass incarceration 
of African-American and Latino youths. 
While there are some encouraging 
signs—for one, New York’s new mayor has 
pledged to end stop, question, and frisk— 
the harassment on the streets continues. In 
early December, for instance, I was stopped 
by a police officer in Fort Lee, N.J., who 
said he was looking for a 5°10” Latino sus- 
pect—he said he stopped me because I “fit 


By Marie Dennis 


the description.” (I’m actually a 6’4” African 
American.) When I convinced the assem- 
bled officers that I was a minister on the way 
to lunch with a colleague, they let me go. I 
later went to the police station and filed a 
complaint on what I perceived to be racial 
profiling. 

Since I live and pastor in the midst of 
such aggressive behavior on the part of the 
police, it’s not hard to understand why I feel 
called to cry out and work for justice. Will 
those who don't experience it as directly feel 
equally moved to join us? = 


Rev. Derrick Boykin is associate for 
African-American leadership outreach at 
Bread for the World and associate minis- 
ter at Walker Memorial Baptist Church in 
the Bronx, N.Y. 


When the Fighting Stops 


What does it take to reintegrate former combatants into society? 


MARIE-LOUISE IS a 34-year-old single 
mother of three living in Bujumbura, the 
capital of the southeast African nation of 
Burundi. When she was 15 years old, she 
joined a rebel movement during the civil 
war in her country. “Following my demo- 
bilization,” she said, “my family welcomed 
me back warmly, but my neighbors did not 
think much of me. I still go around with a 
firearm ... Even my old friends find it hard 
to trust me. I have been branded because I 
am a female ex-combatant”” 

Around the world, several armed con- 
flicts are showing signs of winding down, 
at long last—there is renewed hope that the 
M23 rebel group in the Democratic Republic 
of Congo will stop fighting; the government 
and the FARC rebels in Colombia are making 
progress in negotiations toward peace after 
65 years of civil war; the Philippine govern- 
ment and the Moro Islamic Liberation Front 
have agreed on a pact to end the fighting. 

These events bring into focus the tre- 
mendous challenge of reintegrating former 
combatants into society. The process is espe- 
cially difficult when they have been forced 
to commit atrocities against their own peo- 
ple. Think of Guatemala, Sierra Leone, and 
Cambodia, to name just a few. 


The unique characteristics of each con- 
flict make generalizations difficult, but in 
the stabilization and peace-building pro- 
cess, attention must be given to a complex 
of transitional justice issues, such as truth- 
telling and accountability for human rights 
violations. Other important factors include 
disarmament, the reintegration and rehabil- 
itation of former combatants, security sector 
reform, economic justice and jobs, gender 
equality, the impact of the armed conflict on 
children (including child soldiers), and the 
political context. 

Previous experience with formal 
Disarmament, Demobilization, and 
Reintegration (DDR) programs in DR 
Congo, the Philippines, and Colombia make 
the difficulties clear. Despite the fact that the 
multi-country program from 2002 to 2009 
in the DR Congo region was one of Africa's 
most ambitious and complex, it failed to 
stem the violence; numerous armed groups 
are still mobilized, and the fighting contin- 
ues. In the Philippines, DDR was so closely 
associated with the government's counter- 
insurgency techniques that it has become 
an almost-useless tool. And in Colombia, 
despite a highly developed program, many 
of the roots of the conflict have remained 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


February 1976 


The Dividing Wall 
in America 


IN TERMS of race, 
America has tried 
to heal itself. The 
Civil War took place 
in the 1860s. The 
civil rights move- | 
ment took place in ! 
the 1960s. From ne s two big- 
gest domestic conflicts emerge three 
main elements: the first, a group of 
people, primarily white, the majority 
and ruling group in society. Let's call 
this group the “Land of the Free”; the 
second, also a group of people, but 
a minority, primarily black, originally 
from Africa, the “Other America”; and 
the third element of our simplified his- 
tory is the slavery and poverty that 
divides the first group from the second 
and which we will call the “Wall.” ... 

There are several questions 
| must ask myself if | am to be a 
Christian in America today. One that 
gives me a great sense of urgency is 
this: “If change only comes after con- 
frontation and violence, what type of 
confrontation is needed to make the 
country livable for all people?” 

The problems in the Other 
America are so deep and rooted 
spiritually as well as educationally, 
socially, and economically that it will 
take a supernatural power to deal 
with them short of violence. That 
power can only be released through 
people committed to a love that 
mobilizes all of their skills, resources, 
and much of their time and life in the 
struggle. That power is to be released 
through the church, “the fullness of 
God who fills all in all” (Ephesians 
1:23). / 


John Perkins was a Sojourners con- 
tributing editor and president of Voice 
of Calvary when this article appeared. 
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and the conflict has endured. 

Marie-Louise, the single mother in 
Burundi, participated in a program spon- 
sored by Pax Christi for the reintegration of 
ex-combatants in Africa’s Great Lakes region. 
There, local Pax Christi groups created “lis- 
tening communities” as small discussion and 
support groups where ex-combatants could 
tell their stories to find the resources neces- 
sary for social reintegration into their local 
community, and “welcoming communities” 
of prominent members of society to ease the 
strained relationship between ex-combatants 
and local populations. 

Based on the experience of this program, 
Pax Christi believes it is crucial that civil 
society and community-based organizations 
are included in the design of any demobiliza- 
tion and reintegration process and made the 
following recommendations: 


1. Strengthen the psycho-social dimension of 
the disarmament, demobilization, and rein- 
tegration process. 


2. Fully support social and economic 
reintegration and foster the sustainable 
development of entire communities. 


3. Acquire in-depth knowledge and act with 
respect for the social and cultural context. 


By Peggy Flanagan 


4. Integrate permanent civic education in 
the process to foster a population of well- 
informed, educated, and active citizens. 


5. Act in strict cooperation with civil society 
and community leaders. 


6. Inform the public about such programs 
in order to transform the perspectives and 
attitudes of those who must welcome ex- 
combatants and live with them. 


7. Support reform of the security sector, 
including the army, police, and justice per- 
sonnel, with an emphasis on respect for 
human rights and meeting the needs of the 
population. 


8. End the illicit trafficking of small arms 
between countries and within countries. 


This “whole community” approach to 
the reintegration of ex-combatants can 
enable Marie-Louise and others like her 
to break the cycle of violence and begin to 
rebuild their lives in increasingly welcom- 
ing communities. m 


Marie Dennis is co-president of Pax Christi 
International. The Pax Christi report can be 
found at www.paxchristi.net. 


Sacking the ‘Redsk*ns' 


Just because racism is “tradition” doesn’t make it right. 


I'VE NEVER FELT as powerful and proud 
of my community as I was while walking 
down the middle of Franklin Avenue in 
Minneapolis on a cold evening in November 
with hundreds of other Native activists and 
allies. We were marching from the heart of 
the Minneapolis American Indian commu- 
nity to the Hubert H. Humphrey Metrodome 
to speak out against the Washington 
Redsk*ns mascot. 

Hundreds of American Indians and 
allies rallied outside the Metrodome to 
demand that Dan Snyder, owner of the 
Washington professional football team, 
change the team’s name and mascot in spite 
of Snyder’s dissent. The owner’s unwaver- 
ing commitment to keeping the Redsk*ns 
name became evident when earlier this year 
he stated, “We'll never change the name. It’s 


simple. NEVER. You can use caps.” 

Standing among supporters and friends, I 
looked on as the community joined together 
in drumming, dancing, and singing, with 
American Indian Movement co-founder 
Clyde Bellecourt serving as the rally’s emcee. 
Several local elected leaders addressed the 
crowd, including U.S. Rep. Betty McCollum, 
co-chair of the Congressional Native 
American Caucus, and the mayor-elect of 
Minneapolis, Betsy Hodges, days after win- 
ning her election for mayor. The two joined 
an avalanche of elected leaders calling on 
Snyder and NFL Commissioner Roger 
Goodell to change the team’s name. 

More than 20 years prior, another protest 
had been held at the Metrodome for Super 
Bowl XXVI, a game between the Washington 
Redsk*ns and the Buffalo Bills. That protest 
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included Clyde Bellecourt’s brother, Vernon, 
leading the charge with Sen. Paul Wellstone, a 
friend and champion of the American Indian 
community. Two decades later, the conversa- 
tion has changed and momentum is on our 
side. Even President Barack Obama joined the 
cause in saying, “I’ve got to say, if I were the 
owner of the team and I knew that there was 
a name of my team—even if it had a storied 
history—that was offending a sizeable group 
of people, I'd think about changing it.” 

For me, though I am hopeful, the change 
isn't coming quickly enough. As a Native 
American woman and mother, I am con- 
cerned about how my infant daughter will 
see herself represented and portrayed in pop- 
ular culture and the media as she grows up. 
Multiple studies have shown that American 
Indian sports mascots and other negative ste- 


reotypes are detrimental to the self-esteem 
and development of Native American youth 
and exacerbate racial inequities. The contin- 
ued use of the Washington Redsk*ns mascot 
sends my daughter, and other Native and 
non-Native youth, the message that some- 
how it’s okay for her to be called a racial slur. 
In her formative years, she will continually see 
herself portrayed as less than human. 

While much of the march and rally was 
empowering, there were several incidents of 
protesters meeting resistance in the form of 
racist remarks, war whoops, and threats of 
physical violence. Snyder and the Washington 
Redsk*ns franchise continue to claim that the 
name “honors” American Indian people. The 
behavior of some football fans that night is 
in direct conflict with that notion. When you 
deny people their humanity, it is easier to dis- 
respect them and their culture. 

I am not a mascot. My daughter is not a 
mascot. My people are not mascots. We are 
human beings. We are still here. m 


Peggy Flanagan is a member of the White 
Earth Nation of Ojibwe and serves on the 
Sojourners board of directors. 
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Moving Mountains 


We didn't eat for 22 days, but we did feast. 
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A Fast for Families 


IT WAS LIKE the end of the movie 
Lincoln. In an instant, one whole 
side of the House of Representatives 
turned, looked up at the five core 
fasters from the Fast for Families and 
erupted in overwhelmingly spirited 
applause. The applause reverber- 
ated throughout the chamber for 
what seemed like an eternity, though 
it was really only minutes. Ah, but 
what grand minutes. I wept. My 
body, standing there in the gallery, 
could not contain it. 

The Fast for Families: A Call 
for Immigration Reform and 
Citizenship was launched on Nov. 
12 with core fasters abstaining from 
all food and drinking only water. 
Based in a tent on the National Mall, 
only a few hundred yards from the 


Capitol building, the fast was spon- 
sored by nearly 40 church and labor 
organizations and garnered support 
from more than 4,000 solidarity 
fasters across the U.S. and around 
the world. Our goal: To move the 
hearts and compassion of members 
of Congress to pass immigration 
reform with a path to citizenship. 

In the Capitol building on Dec. 2, 
during the hour before the startling 
ovation, Eliseo Medina (the leader of 
the fast, which had reached the end 
of its 21st day on that Monday eve- 
ning), D.J. Yoon (executive director 
of NAKASEC, a Korean-American 
advocacy agency), Cristian Avila 
(from Mi Familia Vota), and I 
received House member after mem- 
ber whod come to visit us in the 
gallery to say “thank you for your 
sacrifice.” All the faces and names 
you usually see flashed across the 
screen commenting on the events of 
the day on cable television shows— 
they came to us, standing in the 
flesh, shaking our hands, grateful 
and concerned for our health. 
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Miriam Perlacio asse 
a prayer quilt in the Fas ,; 
Families tent on the Mall. ‘sat >> 


One member said to us, “What 
youre doing takes so much courage.” 
We had heard that a lot over the pre- 
vious week. President and Michelle 
Obama, Vice President Biden, Rep. 
Jeff Denham, even Peter Yarrow 
from Peter, Paul, and Mary had talked 
about our courage. But 
each day that I got out of 
bed, one day further into 
my fast, one day further 
from food, one day weaker, I didn't 
feel courageous. It’s not that I felt 
fear—not at all. It’s just that the Fast 
for Families wasn't about courage for 
me. It was about calling and faith. 

I felt called to fast, first for two 
days as a “solidarity faster” Then, less 
than a day into my fast, I sensed God 
saying, “Keep going. Don't stop until 
I tell you to.” I wept when I heard 
the call. 

Two years before, I had fasted 
during the days of the Muslim 
month of Ramadan, as an act of sol- 
idarity with the Islamic community. 
It was an incredibly spiritual time, 
but I gained 20 pounds after the 
fast. I’ve struggled with my weight 
for most of my life. The day I started 
the Fast for Families, I was the heavi- 
est I'd ever been. I did not 
want to risk the yo-yo effect 
that long-term fasting could 
have on my body. Sure, you 
lose weight, but then it usu- 
ally comes back—and then 
some. So I wept and didn't 
tell anyone that I felt called 
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to keep going. I decided to wait for 
confirmation. 

The next day—the second day of 
the fast—the fasters sat around the 
circle in the fasters’ tent and shared 
our stories with each other and a vis- 
itor. As members of the circle shared 
stories of the family members they 
had lost to our broken immigration 
system, through death in the desert 
or deportation, the voice came back: 
“Keep going. Don't stop until I tell 
you to” 

I confessed to the group what 
I had been hearing from God, and 
from that point it was settled in my 
mind and spirit. I was called, and I 
would follow—in faith. 


NOW, ALMOST HALF of the 
members of the House were stand- 
ing on the floor, looking up at us, 
applauding in a way I didn’t know 
was possible. We stood weeping. 
We received their recognition for 21 
days of faith. 

The next day four of us passed our 
fast to eight others who stepped in to 
pick up the baton and carry it for- 
ward. In all, we didn't eat for 22 days, 
but we did feast. We feasted on each 
other's stories. We feasted on 
22 days of communion, with- 
out food, and received the 
blessings of faith. = 


Lisa Sharon Harper is senior 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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Tom Williams/CQ Roll Call 


To truly help a family living in poverty 
requires much more than a handout. To 
help a family living in poverty, you must 
get to the root causes of poverty, and 
there you will find injustice. 


At the local and national levels, often weak governance 
systems do not meet the needs of the poor and vulnerable in 
society. At the international level global systems of trade, aid, 
and debt have a tremendous impact on who is wealthy and 
who lives in poverty; who will be fed and who will go hungry. 


World Renew, through local churches and Christian 
partners, works with women and men in community to 
examine their situation and develop community plans to 
effect change. Part of the change process requires naming 
obstacles, organizing, and then mobilizing to address 
them. Facing the root causes of poverty helps communities 
create the changes that lead to justice. 


Learn more at worldrenew.net 


Through international alliances and partnerships, World 
Renew works for justice at the national and international 
levels. Working with partners and communities on 
sound development policies such as gender justice and 
anti-corruption are two examples of this work. World 
Renew also facilitates programs in ethnic and religious 
reconciliation, peace building, child labor, conflict 
resolution and mediation, civil society, human and civil 
rights awareness, and human trafficking. 


We are called to live justice, love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God. Join with World Renew as we 
live justice by effecting change—bringing justice— 
for all people. 


World 
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Deep Economy 
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President Obama walks past oil pipes in Cushing, Okla., 
before a speech touting U.S. energy production. 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


Obama's Two Faces on Climate Change 


PHYSICS IS IMPLACABLE— it 
wont bend even to politics. 

Which is why it comes as bad 
news to see the charts on U.S. pro- 
duction of fossil fuels. During the 
Obama years, even as the president 
has been touting his administration's 
success in reducing our domes- 
tic carbon emissions, it turns out 
that we've been drilling, mining, 
and fracking for more oil, coal, and 
gas than ever before. In fact, we've 
passed Saudi Arabia in oil produc- 
tion and are about to pass Russia in 
oil and gas output combined; mean- 


The president has sought to placate 
the rich, powerful fossil fuel industry. 


while our coal exports have reached 
new highs. We've become the world’s 
biggest fossil fuel producer. 

Which means that, precisely 
in the years when it’s become clear 
how much damage climate change 
is doing—the years of Midwest 
drought, of Hurricane Sandy—the 
United States has been bucking 
physics. We're going in exactly the 
wrong direction. 

The White House might make 
two arguments in response. One, 
it’s not their fault: The oil boom 
in places like North Dakota is 
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all private enterprise. But in fact 
Obama’s done much to grease the 
skids for this boom: He’s opened up 
big offshore tracts for drilling, and 
even let the oil companies into the 
Arctic. His Interior Department has 
held auctions for vast piles of Powder 
River Basin coal. 

In truth, when he’s being frank, 
the president has acknowledged 
this. Obama, who made it through 
his re-election barely mentioning 
global warming, has boasted again 
and again about his efforts to boost 
oil production. Here he is in 2012 in 
Cushing, Okla., against a backdrop 
of oil pipes: 

Under my administration, 
America is producing more oil today 
than at any time in the last eight 
years. (Applause.) That’s impor- 
tant to know. Over the last three 
years, I've directed my administra- 
tion to open up millions of acres for 
gas and oil exploration across 23 dif- 
ferent states. We're opening up more 
than 75 percent of our potential oil 
resources offshore. We've quadrupled 
the number of operating rigs 
to a record high. We've added 
enough new oil and gas pipe- 
line to encircle the Earth and 
then some. 

They might also insist 
that they're doing what they 
can to cut U.S. consumption 


of fossil fuels. And in at least a cou- 
ple of cases theyd be right: They've 
enacted reasonably good standards 
on automobile mileage and on new 
coal-fired power plants. 

But here again physics is the 
problem. If we're digging the stuff 
up, it’s getting burned, if not here 
then somewhere else. And it doesn't 
matter where. If U.S. coal gets 
shipped to China and then burned, 
the atmosphere doesn't care: CO 
is a globally mixed gas, so in this 
case secondhand smoke is exactly 
as dangerous as taking the puffs 
yourself. 

What's going on is pretty clear: 
President Obama wanted to have it 
both ways. He's wanted to placate 
the environmentalists he reached 
out to in his 2008 campaign (“In 
my administration the rise of the 
oceans will begin to slow”), and he’s 
wanted to placate the rich, powerful 
fossil fuel industry. The trouble, as 
I've said, is that physics gets the last 
word, and physics is sadly unim- 
pressed by spin. Political reality is 
a powerful force, but real- 
ity reality trumps it every 
| time. 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury College 
and founder of 350.org. 
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Join World Renew as we live justice 

by effecting change—bringing justice— 
for all people. One way you can make 
a difference today is by becoming a 
Free A Family® donor. 


A monthly Free A Family® donation of $22 gives one 
family the opportunity to participate in community-led 
development programs. Together with their neighbors, 
mothers and fathers identify the roadblocks keeping them 
from escaping poverty. Then one by one, with assistance 
from World Renew and its Christian partners, they develop 
and implement integrated community develooment 
programs to address them. 


It’s a long term process, grounded in Biblical justice. One 


may see a community begin with a literacy class, then found 


a savings and loan program, and an agriculture training 
program. Over a period of years they work together in 


village groups, continue to learn, organize and mobilize, and 


eventually find their voice and speak out for the justice they 
seek. In the end they create the changes that lead to justice. 


Rather than connecting individual donors with individual 
families, World Renew’s Free A Family® program utilizes 
representative families in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 
Each quarter donors receive electronic or print updates 
about their region’s representative family. By doing so, 
administrative costs are kept very low, allowing the maximum 
amount of donations to empower people for change. 


You can help bring justice to the life of a family—give 
your first $22 monthly gift through World Renew’s 
Free A Family’ program today. 
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To learn more or to make your first $22 monthly donation, go to 
worldrenew.net/freeafamily, or contact World Renew’s office. 
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BEYOND FIRE 
AND BRIMSTONE 


Jesus’ teaching about hell flipped popular imagery 
of the afterlife upside down—and offered 
a radical, transformative vision of God. 
by BRIAN McLAREN ¢ IIlustrations by KEN DAVIS 


MANY PEOPLE HAVE been given a very tame and uninteresting ver- 

| \ sion of Jesus. He was a nice, quiet, gentle, perhaps somewhat fragile 

guy on whose lap children liked to sit. He walked around in flowing 

robes in pastel colors, freshly washed and pressed, holding a small 

sheep in one arm and raising the other as if hailing a taxi. Or he was 

like an “x” or “n”—an abstract part of a mathematical equation, not important pri- 

marily because of what he said or how he lived, but only because he filled a role in 
a cosmic calculus of damnation and forgiveness. 


‘The real Jesus was far more complex and interesting than any of these carica- 


tures. And nowhere was he more defiant, subversive, courageous, and 


creative than when he took the language of fire and brimstone from 


his greatest critics and used it for a very different purpose. 

The idea of hell entered Jewish thought rather late. In Jesus’ 
day, as in our own, more traditional Jews—especially those of the 
Sadducee party—had little to say about the afterlife, about mira- 
cles, about angels and the like. Their focus was on 
this life and on how to be good, just, and suc- 
cessful human beings within it. More liberal _ 
Jews—especially of the Pharisee party—had 
welcomed ideas on the afterlife from neigh- 


boring cultures and religions, especially the 


Persians. 


To the north and east in Mesopotamia, 
people believed that the souls of the dead 
migrated to an underworld whose geogra- 
phy resembled an ancient walled city. Good 
and evil, high-born and lowly, all descended 
to this shadowy, scary, dark, inescapable 
realm. For the Egyptians to the south, the 
newly departed faced a ritual trial of judg- 
ment. Bad people who failed the test were 


rebuild Jerusalem. After that, the Greeks 
ruled and tried to impose their culture and 
religion. So it’s not surprising that some 
Jews adopted Persian and Greek ideas of 
the afterlife. In fact, the Pharisees may have 
picked up their name from the old word 
for Persian—Parsi or Farsi. For Jews who 
embraced some mixture of Persian and 
other ideas into their vision of the after- 


Many religious people seem disappointed that God's 
grace would get the final word. 


then devoured by a crocodile-headed deity, 
and good people who passed the test settled 
in the land beyond the sunset. 

To the west, the Greeks had a more elab- 
orate schema. Although there were many 
permutations, in general souls were sorted 
into four groups at death: the holy and 
heroic, the indeterminate, the curably evil, 
and the incurably evil. The incurably evil 
went to Tartarus, where they would expe- 
rience eternal conscious torment. The holy 
and heroic were admitted to the Elysian 
Fields, a place of joy and peace. Those in- 
between might be sent back to Earth for 
multiple reincarnations until they could be 
sorted into a final category. 

Then there were the Persian 
Zoroastrians to the east. In Zoroastrianism, 
recently departed souls would be judged by 
two angels, Rashnu and Mithra. The wor- 
thy would be welcomed into the house 
of Ohrmazd, the Zoroastrian version of 
heaven. The unworthy would be banished 
to hell, the realm of Ahriman, a Satanic 
figure. 

A large number of Jews had been exiles 
in the Persian Empire in the 6th century 
B.C.E., and the Persians ruled over the Jews 
for about 150 years after they returned to 


life, the heaven-bound could be easily 
identified. They were like the Pharisees— 
religiously knowledgeable and observant, 
socially respected, economically prosper- 
ous, and physically well-off. The hell-bound 
were just as easily identified: the opposite of 
the Pharisees—uninformed about religious 
lore, careless about religious rules, socially 
suspect, economically poor, and physically 
disadvantaged. 

Jesus clearly agreed with the Pharisees 
that there was an afterlife. Death was not 
the end for Jesus. But one of the most strik- 
ing facets of his life and ministry was the 
way he took the Pharisees’ understanding 
of the afterlife and turned it upside down 
and inside out. 

Who was going to hell? Rich and suc- 
cessful people who lived in fancy houses 
and stepped over their 
destitute neighbors who 
slept in the gutters out- 
side their gates! Proud 
people who judged, 
insulted, excluded, 
avoided, and accused 
others! Hypocrites who 
“strained out gnats and 
swallowed camels!” In 


other words, who was going to hell? People 
just like the Pharisees! The judgment they so 
freely pronounced on others, Jesus turned 
back on them. 

And who, according to Jesus, was 
going to heaven? The very people whom 
the Pharisees despised, deprived, avoided, 
excluded, and condemned! Heaven's gates 
opened wide for the poor and destitute 
who shared in few of life's blessings; the 
sinners, the sick, and the homeless who 
felt superior to nobody and who therefore 
appreciated God's grace and forgiveness all 
the more; even the prostitutes and tax col- 
lectors! In other words, all the people the 
Pharisees were careful to avoid were exactly 
the ones who would someday be welcomed 
into heaven! Imagine how this overturn- 
ing of traditional language of hell must 
have shocked everyone—multitudes and 
Pharisees alike. 


AGAIN AND AGAIN, Jesus took con- 

ventional language and imagery for 

hell and flipped it. We might say he 

wasnt so much teaching about hell 
as he was un-teaching about hell. In 
so doing, he proposed a vastly differ- 
ent understanding of the afterlife. But 
far more important and radical, he 
proposed a transformative vision of 
God. God isn’t the one who con- 
demns the poor and weak. God 
isn’t the one who favors the rich 
and righteous. God isn’t the 
one who ordains the rich 
to be in the castle and 
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the poor to be in the gutter. God is the one 
who loves everyone, including the people the 
rest of us think don't count. Those parables 
we've used to scare people about hell, it turns 
out, weren't intended to teach us about hell: 
They used the language of hell to teach us a 
radical new vision of God! 

Jesus used fire and brimstone language 
in another way as well. He used it to warn 
his compatriots about the catastrophe of 
following their current road—a wide and 
smooth highway leading to another vio- 
lent uprising against the Romans. Violence 
won't produce peace, he warned; it will 
only produce more violence. If his compa- 
triots persisted in their current path, Jesus 
warned, the Romans would get revenge 
on them by taking their greatest pride— 
the temple—and reducing it to ashes and 
rubble. That’s why he advocated a different 
path—a “rough and narrow path” of peace 
and reconciliation instead of their broad 
highway of hate and violence. 

The Pharisees rejected both Jesus’ alter- 
native portrayal of God and his warnings 
about a violent uprising. In fact, the Pharisees 
joined with the Zealots and became leaders 
in a rebellion against the Roman Empire 
in 67 C.E. Their grand scheme succeeded 
for a time, but then in 70 C.E., the Romans 
marched in and crushed the rebellion. Just 
as Jesus warned, Jerusalem was devastated 
and the temple was destroyed. The nation 
was even worse off after its revolution than 
before. 

And that’s when the Pharisees changed. 
In many ways, after their failed revolution, 
they followed a path more like the one Jesus 
had taught, and they showed that it wasn’t 
too late for even Pharisees to change. 

In that outcome, we see the real purpose 
of Jesus’ fire-and-brimstone language. Its 
purpose was not to predict the destruction 


Where do our ideas about hell come from? 
by CHRISTIAN PIATT 


I GREW UP IN THE BAPTIST CHURCH, memorizing scripture as part of 
our “sword drills” and arming myself with the necessary tools to convert 
my friends to the side of righteousness. | was taught that the Earth was 
5,000 years old, that scientists fabricated the fossil record to fit their 
agenda, and that some people—really, most people—were going to hell. 

| remember waking up, shaking in my bed from dreams of the hungry 
flames of hell licking at my heels. My daily decisions were increasingly 
governed by fear and guilt rather than by love or a sense of what was right. 

Where do our contemporary ideas about hell come from? First, we 
have to consider what it is we're talking about when we say “hell.” Is it 
effectively the same as the annihilation of the soul, when one ceases to 
exist, even in the spiritual sense? Is it less physical and more of a con- 
scious torment, where we, bound by our sins, spend eternity aware only 
of our irreconcilable separation from God? 

Blue Like Jazz author Donald Miller says, “If the religious fundamental- 
ists are right, heaven will be hell. And almost nobody will be there.” Rob 
Bell, best known for his bestselling book Love Wins, stirred up a tidal wave 
of controversy not so much for suggesting there wasn’t a hell, but for 
suggesting a loving God would ensure that such a place would sit empty. 


IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, the word “hell” appears 31 

times. The phrase “the grave” is used 31 times, and “the 

pit” comes in at a distant third with three appearances. 

But all 65 instances of these words throughout the first 

39 books of the Bible come from the same Hebrew 
word, Sheol. 

In the Jewish tradition, Sheol is a resting place for 
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the dead. While some believe this is the same as hell, there are indica- 
tions to the contrary. In the ancient Jewish tradition, Sheol is a place of 
rest for both righteous and wicked, with no distinction. 

In the New Testament, there are three words from the Greek that, 
when translated to English, are generally translated as “hell.” One is 
Hades, which appears 11 times. Another is Tartarus, which only shows 
up once. And the third is Gehenna, which comes up 12 times. 

Greek culture believed in a place called Hades, which was the resting 
place for disembodied souls. We see evidence of this as far back as the 
8th century B.C.E., in Homer's Odyssey. Hades is described as an under- 
world, literally located underground; thus we can see the first indication 
of why we think of hell as such. 

Hades includes multiple levels, including Elysium and Tartarus. 
Elysium, also called Elysian Fields, can be equated with our modern 
idea of heaven. Tartarus was the level of Hades where unrighteous souls 
dwelled. This correlates to our modern understanding of hell, where there 
is wailing, fire, and gnashing of teeth as those who displease God pay 


The God revealed by the life and teachings 
of Jesus beckons us toward love and light. 


an eternal price for their disloyalty. For the Jews of the time, this pagan 
Hellenistic belief was appealing because it helped justify their faithful- 
ness. It gave reasons beyond any earthly consequence for following the 
laws of the Hebrew scripture. 

The third New Testament word for hell is Gehenna, which is actu- 
ally Greek for two Hebrew words, gee and Hinnom. Translated literally 
into English, Gehenna means “the Valley of Hinnom.” This valley was 
notorious among the Jews, as it was the place where apostate Jews, 
worshipping the pagan god Baal and the Canaanite god Moloch, would 
go to conduct sacrifices. Here they would burn their offerings to Baal, 
which included birds, sheep, and in some cases even their own children. 
Because of this, Gehenna was considered to be eternally cursed. It was 
also the site where Jerusalem's trash was taken to be burned. The site 
was considered so evil and repugnant that Jewish folklore told of a myth- 
ical gate in the valley that led directly down to a lake of fire. 


DOES HELL EXIST? Perhaps. But the God of my understanding—the God 
revealed to me by the life and teachings of Jesus—is a God that seduces 
us, beckons us toward love and light. It is not a kingdom governed by fear 
and the avoidance of pain, but rather a kingdom in which the hungry are 
fed, the weak are empowered, and the desperate find hope. 

We are reminded in 1 John 4:18 that there is no fear in love, and that 
perfect love drives out fear. We can be governed by one or the other, but 
we can’t cling to both. | choose love. = 


Christian Piatt (christianpiatt.com) is the creator and editor of Banned 
Questions About the Bible and Banned Questions About Jesus. 


of the universe or to make absolute for all 
eternity the clean-unclean categories of us 
and them. Its purpose was to wake up com- 
placent people, to warn them of the danger 
of their current path, and to challenge them 
to change—using the strongest language and 
imagery available. As in the ancient story of 
Jonah, God's intent was not to destroy but to 
save. Neither a great big fish nor a great big 
fire gets the last word, but rather God’s great 
big love and grace. 

Sadly, many religious people still use the 
imagery of hell more in the conventional 
way of the Pharisees. Like Jonah, they seem 
disappointed that God’s grace would get the 
final word. If more of us would re-examine 
this fascinating dimension of Jesus’ teach- 
ing and come to a deeper understanding of 
it, we would see what a courageous, subver- 
sive, and fascinating leader he was, pointing 
us to a radically different way of seeing God, 
life, and being alive. = 
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IN PURSUIT 
OF WHOLENESS 


Cynthia Bourgeault explains how we can both 
seek social justice and do justice to our souls. 
Illustration by JORDIN ISIP 


SPIRITUAL TEACHER Cynthia Bourgeault seeks not only 
wisdom but also wholeness in her work and practice. As a 
modern-day mystic, she teaches countless Christians how 
to mine the streams of contemplative Christianity to fos- 
ter spiritual and social transformation. Bourgeault—an 
Episcopal priest, author, and leader for various “wisdom 
schools”—is cultivating a new generation of Christians who 
can deeply develop their faith and sustain their work in the 
world. Sojourners’ resident contemplative and web technol- 
ogist Bob Sabath talked with Bourgeault last spring about 


why it is vital to integrate spirituality and prophetic witness. 
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“| simply can't separate 
contemplation and action, 
because they're one.” 
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Bob Sabath: What need is your vocation 
responding to in the world today? 


Cynthia Bourgeault: I would say that ’'m 
creating a bridge between contemplative 
Christianity and action. I bring forth some 
of the skills in the contemplative path to help 
avoid the usual pitfalls of burnout, violence, 
judgment, and hypocrisy, and also to bring 
forth some of the prophetic and compas- 
sionate skills in the action traditions to help 
contemplatives move beyond the sense that 
the domain of their wisdom is “inner” work. 
There really is no inner and outer: There’s 
one world. 


Some people talk about the church need- 
ing three energies to really be the church: 
an inner, an outer, and a together—or 
spirituality, mission, and community. In 
my experience, churches and individu- 
als major in one of these energies, minor 
in a second, and have a blind spot on the 
third. How can individuals and churches 
do a better job of holding these energies 
together? 

The reason why that map flies apart is 
because those three divisions are all at the 
same level. What is missing in Christianity is 
the real understanding that practice doesn't 
just mean people going inward to do their 
own little spiritual trip. It is a way of repat- 
terning the whole physical, neurological, 
emotional, devotional animal so that it 
understands what it’s doing. 

The real inner map that’s classically 
used—the tri-part division—is the exoteric, 
the mesoteric, and the esoteric. The exoteric 
is the threshold, the door, where you invite 
people in through the liturgy, tradition, and 
sacramental worship. The mesoteric level is 
about practice. It’s where you begin to really 
develop an understanding of the inner 
and more-sophisticated heart transforma- 
tion that lies behind the external practice. 
And then there is the esoteric level, which 
really happens when the exoteric portals are 
taken deep into a heart that’s been awakened 
through mesoteric practice. 

Community, which is really the impor- 
tant point, is the threshold for the oneness in 
the collective body of Christ. It will almost 
inevitably be saturated and infected with 
lower agendas—clinging ego esteem, affec- 
tion programs, power, control—until the 


mesoteric level has kicked in to help people 
see what they're doing because of uniden- 
tified emotional and spiritual needs. The 
mesoteric takes the questions deeper, and 
it begins to till the soil for a whole differ- 
ent level of understanding, in which you see 
that these three things are organically inter- 
twined. They can’t be separated. 


What would you say to Christian social 
justice activists who see themselves pri- 
marily concerned with faith and action, 
who perhaps have had a difficult time 
working with the inner journey and almost 
see it as getting in the way? 

I'd say come back and see me in 15 
years. I don't think anybody ever becomes 
a prophet thinking that they may be wrong 
and the rest of the world is right. There’s 
this real sense that, by virtue of my man- 
tle as a “prophet,” I have the moral high 
ground. I see what's wrong. I have to take it 
on myself to speak up about the ills and the 
excesses. Along with that, from the point of 
view of that mesoteric level, is identifica- 
tion. ’'m very bound up in the energy of my 
role. I’m actually using that role as a source 
of motivation and that creates identifica- 
tion, which is a violence in its own right. 
It also quickly lands a person in burnout 
and anger, which are the basic shadow sides 
of social action. It’s very hard for people to 
understand how to work like a Gandhi, like 
a Dag Hammarskjold, or even like Jesus. 
The very zeal that impels us toward action 
also fatally skews it. 

The shadow side of contemplative 
practice can be a quietism and a spiritual 
narcissism, a kind of premature oneness with 
God. But that’s not where it’s intended to go. 
I would say that everybody needs to sit down 
on the cushion of practice, whether their ini- 
tial temperament is toward the more activist 
side or the more contemplative side, and to 
understand how each of these pillars holds 
the space for one another and for something 
new to begin. 


The media have been talking about the 
“nones," the increasing segment of 
young people and others who are check- 
ing “none of the above" as their religious 
affiliation. What might you say to them? 

Id say, stay your course. For the past 100 
years, churches have been so reactionary, 
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self-preoccupied, and stuck that the younger 
generation has passed them by. It’s also quite 
8 true that the level of morality, ethical respon- 
= sibility, and inclusiveness that’s being struck 
in the culture at large is far higher than in 
the churches. My grandkids and most people 
I know dor'’t have a problem with ordain- 
ing women or gay marriage. It’s live and let 
live. There's a fundamental current of civil- 
ity there. But the church is so pumped up on 
its own agendas that it seems compelled to 
defend them at the cost of its life. 

There is a new kind of consciousness 
that’s beginning to arise in critical mass 
nowadays that allows a significant number 
of people to think from the whole to the part. 
The shorthand we often use for it is non- 
dual thinking, which basically includes the 
capacity to see from a higher collectivity that 
doesn't sacrifice the part but can move from 
whole to part in a spontaneous engender- 
ing rhythm. You give up autonomy at one 
level in order to realize majesty at a higher 
level of collectivity. Jesus and Paul talked 
about it. Paul said we are all parts of the 
body of Christ—an intimation of that higher 
collectivity. 

Kids growing up today are far more 
steeped in that and think globally and inter- 
connectedly. More and more are able to 
sustain the “one universe, higher collectiv- 
ity” vision. 

I’m not invested in keeping alive old 
dinosaurs. What will survive in all the tradi- 
tions is exactly what’s shaping up now—the 
understanding and the unanimity—which is 
reached through the mesoteric and into the 
esoteric groups. The trappings of old relig- 
ion survive, but they will survive only to the 
extent that they purify themselves of these 
dinosaur elements. 


Ambery 


Tell me about the “wisdom schools" that 
you have been doing for more than a 
decade. What makes them unique? 

They're a hybrid between traditional 
contemplative practice and self-awareness 
retreats, as it’s come to us through the eso- 
teric tradition. We roughly and loosely adopt 
the rule of St. Benedict. We look at prayer 
alone and together and work alone and 
together as a rhythm for establishing balance 
and harmony in whatever place you are in 
your life. You don't have to go to a monas- 
tery to do it. 


We take these Benedictine 
experiences as our form. But what 
makes ours a little different is that 
we take the inner traditions of the 
West to that quadrant of work. How 
do we become consciously alive? 
How do we use every moment in 
our life as a moment to awaken 
to this different possibility, to this 
consciousness that’s emerging, and 
to the things that block it inside us? 
It really brings this whole element 
of presence, inner observation, and 
three-bodied awareness that’s been 
maintained in Christian practice 
but often without that dimension 
of conscious awareness. 


Can you tell me more about the 
Living School and what you hope 
to accomplish? 

Richard Rohr’s original idea 
was this deep sense that we have 
a need for an “underground sem- 
inary.’ What he means by that is 
really what I call that mesoteric 
level of development: hands-on 
formation that allows people to 
connect the dots in their Christianity to truly 
carry forward the pattern of its master—love 
and compassion, feeding the poor and hun- 
gry, caring for our world. 

In general, many seminaries have got- 
ten co-opted to the point where they serve 
the institution. It’s not rocket science to say 
that the institutional agendas are in vari- 
ance with the gospel. As the institution and 
its official functions turn inward and become 
impacted in serving its own needs, people 
who are attuned to and empowered to listen 
to the cry of the world and who have a solid 
grounding in the scripture and the mystical 
traditions are not being tended. 

The goal of the Living School is to 
form people cognitively in a responsible 
and responsive, gospel-based, mystically 
interpreted, non-dual, wisdom-rooted 
understanding of their own Christian tradi- 
tion. And to root them in it formationally as 
well, because it’s through the practices—such 
as meditation, chanting, and lectio divina— 
that the heart opens and can hear the cry of 
the world and respond to it without violence 
or self-righteousness. We're not into “lifelong 
learning” in the sense that people just come 


“I'm not invested 
in keeping alive old 
dinosaurs.” — Cynthia Bourgeault 


and take seminars. The whole idea is to create 
people who can do deeply grounded work, 
and not just be in reactive mode. 


What other people or places are doing 
work that encourages you? 

I continue to be deeply rooted in and 
grateful to the witness that comes through 
the Christian Benedictine tradition, partic- 
ularly as it’s exercised in two contemplative 
branches: The Camaldolese Benedictines and 
the Trappists. I still find that the whole tradi- 
tion holds a stability and a compassion that 
water me very deeply. I’m also grateful to 
the witness of places such as Taizé and Iona, 
which are experimenting with the interface 
between monastic practice, prophetic wit- 
ness, and beauty. So these are my first line 
of defense. 

I still come back to Quakerism, which 
has always insisted that the social and pro- 
phetic witness not be forgotten. Having gone 
to Quaker schools as a kid, I simply can't 
separate contemplation and action, because 
they’re one. That was imprinted in me from 
the start. In my immediate sphere of action, 
that’s what is closest to my heart. = 
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n the sunglasses of an 


Israeli soldier overseeing 
the destruction of Susiya, 
a Palestinian village 

in the West Bank. 
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CONFESSIONS 
OF A VIOLENT 
PEACEMAKER 


An Israeli-American resister on the spiritual 
links between violence and nonviolence. 


What a relief it would be to dwell in [faith] communities 
where we acknowledge our shadows in a healthy acceptance of 
ourselves as containers of all the opposites! It may prove bene- 
ficial to be forced to face, daily, the humiliating fact that some 
of us are no less violent than those whose policies we oppose. 

—Walter Wink, Engaging the Powers 


1 AM A conscientious objector, and I am drawn to violence. 
My attraction to violence is both innate and learned. When 
something frightens me, my hands clench into fists. When 
something angers me, I want to inflict pain upon that thing. 
But a person cannot inflict pain upon a thing, so I seek 
out those whom I deem responsible for said thing and my 
desire to inflict pain upon a thing morphs into a desire to do 
violence to another person. Since I was a child, I have fan- 
tasized about using violence to stop what I see as bad and 

thereby become good. 
It is from this point—from these fantasies of righ- 
teous violence—that I begin this essay on my journey to 
principled nonviolence and con- 


| Wa nt to be a scientious objection. This is a story 


of change and choice, but it is not a 


pe acema ke r. story of transformation: I am who 


I have always been. 


| also Wad nt to In fall 2012, I spent three 

° weeks in Israeli military prison 

be a soldier. for refusing to enlist in the Israel 

Defense Forces. (Every Israeli citi- 

zen, except for the ultra-Orthodox and Palestinian citizens 

of Israel, must serve in the military.) My sentence was brief, 

but the process that brought me to the prison’s gates took 
almost a decade. 


THE STORY BEGINS: I am 12 years old. I live in a small 
town in Southwest Ohio. I am Israeli-born and Jewish and 
embrace both identities fiercely. On my bookshelf are copies 
of Leon Uris’ Mila 18, a fictionalized account of the Warsaw 
Ghetto uprising, and Rich Cohen's The Avengers, a stark 
biography of Abba Kovner, the Lithuanian-Jewish partisan 
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Since | was a child, | have 
fantasized about using 
violence to stop what | 
see as bad and thereby 


become good. 
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who battled the Nazis during WWII and 
helped lay plans to poison German citizens 
and POWs after the war. 

Iam ina field with several other boys. It 
is snowing. We are fighting. 

“Stop!” Devon yells. “Stop, stop, stop!” 
His lips are quivering and his wide brown 
eyes are wet like his face, glossed with tears 
and melted snow. He is three years younger 
than we are, and slender. He is imploring 
Karl to stop throwing snow into his face, 
but Karl does not stop. Karl is older, heavier, 
and something of an outcast. I see this and 
think: This is wrong. Karl is bigger, Devon is 
smaller. Karl is white, Devon is black. Karl is 
bad, Devon is good. I run over and leap onto 
Karl's back, pulling him into a headlock and 
backward onto the ground. We fall, and then 
Karl turns over, raises his fist, and punches 
me in the mouth. My friends rush over and 
begin kicking Karl in the side. He gets up 
and runs off. He makes a sound that may be 
described as whimpering. 

I am not very strong, and especially 
after the fight with Karl, not very brave. I 
want to be brave, though, and I want to be 
strong, and I want to be heroic, and I want 
to be good. On my bookshelf next to Uris 
and Cohen is a book of letters by Yonatan 
Netanyahu (brother of Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu), who was killed as he 
led a raid on the Entebbe airport to rescue 
a hijacked plane filled with Israelis from Idi 
Amin’s grasp. On my wall is an Israeli flag. 
On my Discman is an Israeli rapper named 
Subliminal, whose lyrics glance over heavy 
beats and between exhortations to dance and 
forceful declarations of nationalism. On my 
life’s to-do list: Enlist in the IDE 

This “to-do” item, while perhaps some- 
what unique in its intensity, did not arise 
in a vacuum: From Zionist summer camps 
to Jewish federations, from NGOs such as 
Friends of the IDF to Birthright trips, the 
Israeli military is revered by much of the 
established American Jewish community— 
as well as by many segments of the American 
Christian community. Israeli army service is 
often portrayed as the ultimate way to con- 
tribute to the Jewish people's wellbeing. 


THE STORY CONTINUES: I am 17 years 
old. I live in a small town in the north of 
Israel. I am completing 12th grade in a kib- 
butz high school. I have latched onto the 


beginnings of a political identity. My Israeli 
friends fondly call me “The Leftist” (which 
means I am critical of the occupation and 
believe that the Palestinians have a right 
to a state of their own; the “Right,” when it 
acknowledges that there is an occupation, 
does not view it as a high priority, empha- 
sizing instead the need for absolute security 
and a Jewish state). These friends are all pre- 
paring to enlist in the army. I am faced with a 
decision afforded by the privilege of my dual 
Israeli- American citizenship and upbring- 
ing: Do I remain in Israel when I turn 18 
and get drafted, or do I return to the US. 
for college? 

I want to be a peacemaker. I also want to 
be a soldier. I want to be brave. I also want 
to be a hero. Maybe I can be all: I imag- 
ine myself writing a book: Memoirs of a 
Soldier, Memoirs for Peace. I also want to 
go to college, though, and through a series 
of decisions largely unideological in nature 
(parental encouragement, curiosity about 
academia, romance, and social pulls), I 
decide to delay my army service. I enroll 
in a small school in Vermont, sign up for 
the Arabic program and courses on Middle 
East history, and begin a process of learn- 
ing that will last four years, spanning two 
summers spent in a Palestinian village inside 
of Israel, Israel’s 2008-09 massive bombing 
campaign of Gaza witnessed via computer 
screen (a campaign launched with the stated 
aim of stopping Hamas from firing rockets 
into Israel, but resulting in mass destruction 
and more than 1,400 Palestinian deaths that 
to me crossed over lines of proportionality 
and defense and into the realm of collective 
punishment and careless cruelty), hundreds 
of books, various forms of student activ- 
ism, and an eventual decision to return to 
Israel-Palestine. 


THE STORY REACHES ITS CLIMAX: 
Iam 22 years old. I live in Jerusalem. But 
I am standing on the cracked and breath- 
less ground of the South Hebron Hills in 
the Occupied Palestinian Territories. The 
air is filled with chants and the odd odor of 
combined sweat, dust, and tear gas. Iam on 
the outskirts of a Palestinian village called 
Susiya. Susiya has recently received demo- 
lition orders from the occupying Israeli 
authorities—for the whole village. This is 
because Susiya was built without permits 
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from the Israeli authorities. This is because 
it is virtually impossible to get building per- 
mits from the Israeli authorities if you are 
Palestinian. 

I am angry. Many people at this dem- 
onstration are angry. Some of the soldiers 
with sunglasses covering their eyes may be 
angry, too. It is hard to tell. 1 am not think- 
ing much about what they feel. 1am angry 
at them for doing this, for following these 
orders, for hurting these people. I want to 
hurt them. I am also angry (and confused 
and afraid—which may just be another way 
of saying “angry”) for another reason: A few 
days earlier, I received a draft notice to enlist 
in the Israeli military. 

And then: a moment. Whether this 
moment actually occurred, or whether it was 
aseries of moments stretched over days and 
months, I cannot honestly say. But I remem- 
ber it as a singular moment: In the front of 
the protest line, I come face to face with a 
soldier with short brown hair, one of the few 
not wearing sunglasses. The French-Jewish 
philosopher Emmanuel Levinas wrote that 
the “infinity of [human] transcendence ... 
[is] stronger than murder” and that when 
we truly look into the eyes of the Other—the 
only part of our external bodies that natu- 
rally exposes what is inside—we are made 
aware of our capability to kill the Other, 
of the Other’s absolute fragility, and of the 
Other’s infinity. From there we are drawn to 
love the Other. “[Infinity] from the depths 
of defenseless eyes rises firm and absolute 
in its nudity and destitution. The compre- 
hension of this destitution ... establishes the 
very proximity of the other.” 

This soldier’s eyes are watery and deep 
brown, the left one slightly bigger than the 
right, and faintly crossed. Sad and afraid 
and angry, ultimately killable and ultimately 
infinite. In this moment, I understand in a 
heavier, sharper way than I ever have before 
that my anger toward him must become 
anger for him. I recall Karl's squeals of pain 
as my friends kicked his side, and I des- 
perately do not want to hurt this soldier or 
any soldier or any person. But neither can I 
sit quietly as soldiers hurt the residents of 
Susiya, who are also people with eyes that 
contain equal amounts of staggering infinity. 

In this moment, standing across from 
this young, infinity-eyed soldier, I think of 
the platform I have been given to express 


all that I feel—my draft notice. I decide: I 
will refuse to join the army. I will channel 
the anger I feel and the violent urges I expe- 
rience into this struggle. I will do it ina way 
that humanizes and considers the people of 
Susiya and of Palestine that suffer from a vio- 
lent occupation at the hands of the Israeli 
army, and also the soldiers of Israel who are 
encouraged and made to do such violence. 


THE STORY NEARS ITS END (which is 
also another beginning): A few months after 
the moment in Susiya, almost a decade after 
my fight with Karl and half a decade after 
my peacemaker-soldier-student dilemma, 
I publish a letter, “Why I Refuse: On God/ 
Love, Nonviolence, and Israel’s Military 
Occupation of the Palestinian Territories” A 
few weeks after that, I am sentenced to two 
consecutive 10-day terms in Israeli Military 
Prison #6. My applications for conscientious 
objector status are thrice denied, and I am 
eventually released, like the majority of left- 
wing refusers, on pro forma mental health 
grounds. (While technically the IDF offers 
the option of exemption due to conscientious 
objection, one cannot object only to Israeli 
policies but must claim general pacifism. I 
argued that I would indeed refuse service in 
any military, but emphasized that the occu- 
pation is a particularly unjust manifestation 
of organized violence; the army declined to 


The author with a 
friend on the day 
he reported to the 
draft office. He later 
refused to serve 

in the Israel 
Defense Forces. 


even hear my appeal for a “conscience com- 
mittee.” Getting an exemption from within 
jail on mental health grounds is the route 
most political and ideological “refuseniks” 
eventually take.) 

Nonviolence, wrote Walter Wink, is the 
“the spiritualization of violence, the over- 
coming of violent desire.” Just as we all have 
the capacity for violence, so too do we all 
have the capacity for nonviolence. 

A week before completing this article, 
my partner and I, along with a few others, 
were arrested in the city of Hebron, where 
the occupation’s violence is most manifest 
and severe, for erecting a protest tent and 
declaring our rejection of the status quo. 
The action channeled our anger at the situa- 
tion—perhaps even our desire to hurt those 
responsible—into an aggressive and loving 
and contained act of spiritual nonviolence. 
Through the calm we radiated toward the 
police officers that took us in, and through 
our renewed anger at the sight of three 
Palestinian children blindfolded and hand- 
cuffed on the floor of the police station, the 
story continues. m 


Moriel Rothman is an American-Israeli 
activist, writer, and spoken word poet. He 
blogs at www. thelefternwall.com. All names, 
except those of authors and scholars, were 
changed for privacy. 
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Emily and A.J. first discovered Sojourners when they were in college. They each independently 
subscribed to Verse & Voice, and then they began reading it together after they met. 

Emily uses Sojourners online resources when teaching her Presentation College 

class, Justice and Peace. “We both appreciate the resources Sojourners provides for 
committed Christians who desire a better understanding of the political world,” says Emily. 

“It can be difficult to understand political issues from a Christian perspective, particularly 
when some of the loudest Christian voices tend to be partisan and divisive. Sojourners 
provides a nonpartisan Christian perspective that gives merit to just political decisions 

and holds unjust politics to account.” 


Recently, Emily and AJ. decided to join the Sojourners Sustainers Circle. “We are expecting our 
first child(!) and want to financially contribute to organizations that we feel will make the world a 
better place for our future child. Sojourners is a significant resource of faith and hope in the midst 
of so much political uncertainty and disillusionment. We find that Sojourners is attentive to human 
dignity, social justice, and the common good—all of which directly correspond to our theological 
and social justice principles.” 


Join Emily and AJ.—and more than 2,000 others—by joining Sojourners Sustainers Circle. 


Visit www.sojo.net/sustainer to set up your monthly gift today. 


Grain of Salt 


Profiles in Courage 


THE ULTIMATE bravery might 
well be the courage to forgive one’s 
enemies and hold on to hope. 

Nelson Mandela famously 
emerged from 27 years in prison as a 
reconciler and uniter, somehow free 
from bitterness and hatred. He was 
able to put into practice Jesus’ call to 
love our enemies—and thus became 
the father of the new South Africa. 

Far from the upper echelons of 
power and fame, forgiving our ene- 
mies can be a difficult task, since 
“enemies, by their very definition, 
aren't easy to love. But in places of 
oppression, occupation, and routine 
violence, it’s even harder. 

Take, for example, the story of 
a young man named Yousef Bashir. 
He grew up in the Gaza Strip, near 
an Israeli settlement known as Kfar 
Darom. In 2000, Palestinians rose up 
in protest against the Israeli occupa- 
tion in what became known as the 
Second Intifada. In response, Israeli 
soldiers came to Yousef’s house and 
told his family to leave. 

His father had dedicated his life 
to teaching Yousef and his brothers 


“When someone is faced with a 
gun and chooses to respond with 
respect and love, that's hope.” 


“how to coexist with the Israelis,” 
Yousef explained over lunch in 
Philadelphia early this winter, and 
he insisted on staying in their long- 
time family home. As a result, Yousef 
said, Israeli soldiers moved into the 
Bashir family’s house when he was 
11 years old. They occupied the 
house until he was 15. 

“Every night the soldiers would 
come down, gather the whole fam- 
ily, and put us in the living room,” 
Yousef said. “Then they locked the 
door—sometimes for days or weeks. 
I had to ask the soldiers for permis- 
sion to go to the bathroom and the 


Yousef Bashir: 

Victim of violence, 
advocate for 
nonviolence. 


kitchen. I was imprisoned in my own 
living room? 

Yousef’s father continued to 
model nonviolent love toward those 
who occupied their home. “One 
thing that was not easy for me to get 
used to was the fact that my father 
was peaceful,” Yousef said. “His reac- 
tion to everything that they did to 
us or to him was, basically, ‘They 
are just kids.” A few years later, 
after he was hit in the back of the 
head by gunshots from Israeli sol- 
diers, Yousef’s father was asked by a 
CNN reporter, “Do you still believe 
in peace after what happened to 
you?” His father responded, “What 
happened to me last night made me 
believe even more in peace.” 

And then, at age 15, Yousef was 
shot in the back. A U.N. delegation 
was visiting his house. “I remem- 
ber complaining to my 
mom about the lunch she 
was making,’ Yousef said. “I 
went outside and sat with my 
father and the U.N. [delega- 
tion]. As I walked them back 
to their car, the soldiers were 
right behind me. AsI waved © 


BY JIM RICE 


goodbye, I got shot. It was a single 
shot. Everything was quiet before I 
was shot.” 

After three days, Yousef woke : 
up in a hospital in Tel Aviv, para- 
lyzed from the bullet fragments that 
had hit his spine. Before the hos- 
pital, “I had never met an Israeli 5 
who was not a soldier,’ Yousef said. 
“Every day I woke up, surrounded by 
Israeli doctors discussing how they 
were going to save my life. I was shot 
by an Israeli soldier, but saved by a 
lot of Israeli people. And that’s what 
changed my life” 

Afterward, Yousef said, “It 
became my absolute passion to 
spend and dedicate the rest of my 
life to the message of peace.” 

Yousef, now 24 and pursuing a 
master’s degree in conflict and coex- 
istence at Brandeis University, finds 
hope in unexpected places. “Hope is 
found when you are shot,’ he said, 
“and then somebody else fixes you 
up, from that same people that is 
responsible for your pain” 

Violence, Yousef says, is a dis- 
traction from hope. “The tanks are 
a distraction. The soldiers are a dis- 
traction. The hatred that has gone 
on isa distraction,’ Yousef said. “We 
can go with it, or we can stick with 
the hope. Hope can be found in the 
worst places ever—that’s the purest 
hope you will find. When someone 
is faced with a gun and chooses to 
respond with respect and love, that’s 
hope?” 

The world, rightly, recognizes the 
greatness of Nelson Mandela for his 
ability to respond to violent oppres- 
sion with transforming forgiveness. 
But Yousef Bashir reminds us that 
most of those who respond 
to violence with love and 
hope do so in quiet anonym- 
ity. They help us to see what 
real courage looks like. m 
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3 THROUGH MISSION SERVICE? 


Global Ministries GENERATION TRANSFORMATION initiative S 
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INDIVIDUAL VOLUNTEERS 


(flexible mission service, ages 18 and up) 


Get involved during your summer, your required 
semester abroad, or your gap year. Put your faith 
into action while living in community with those 
whom you serve. The Individual Volunteer program 
offers individuals and couples the flexibility to 
volunteer for a period ranging from two months 
to two years at placement sites all around the 
world, including the United States. Every effort 
is made to accommodate a volunteer’s placement 
choice. Raise your own funds, get trained, join the 
volunteer community, and immerse yourself in 
another culture. 


Learn more: 
www.umemission.org/individualvolunteers 
indvols@umcmission.org 


212-870-3659 
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GLOBAL JUSTICE 
VOLUNTEERS 


(short-term summer mission, ages 18-30) 


Explore the links between faith and social justice as 

you work with local grassroots organizations during this 

10-week mission opportunity. Get to know other 

young volunteers from all over the world during Me 
training. Global Ministries will take your geographical 
preferences into account and find a placement site 
that fits your interests. Work alongside your host 
community to address critical issues such as HIV 
and AIDS, poverty, and migrants’ rights. Develop 
new skills, learn from local experts, and channel your 
passion to help build just communities. 


Learn more: 
www.umemission.org/s jv 
gjv@umcmission.org 


212-870-3659 


One woman's ie 
. summary of the - 
: Apostle Paul: 


= wo | “Bigoted, dogmatic, 


and exclusive.” 


CAN PAUL 
BE REDEEMED? 


Why some of us love Jesus and don't like Paul. 
by RETA HALTEMAN FINGER 


(<4 ° 
Jesus Was a LadiCal who welcomed 


everyone and criticized powerful leaders who oppressed 


the poor. Jesus was crucified because he was a political 


“= But the Apostle Paull wasa.con- 


servative missionary who misunderstood Jesus and was 
anti-woman, pro-slavery, and anti-gay.’ 

That seems to sum up how many progressive Christians 
view Paul. But are such views justified by the biblical record? 
Or are there other ways to understand the zealous Pharisee 


who became an apostle to the Gentiles? 


The Apostle Paul, by Rembrandt, c.1657. 
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IN THE EARLY 1970s, I came across an 
article on Jesus’ women disciples in the 
Christian social justice magazine The Other 
Side. I was shocked. I had attended church 
all my life; how come I never noticed those 
women disciples? 

What I didn’t know then was that a 
renewed “search for the historical Jesus” 
was underway. Applying the ever-develop- 
ing insights of sociology, anthropology, and 
archaeology, scholars were investigating the 
socio-economic and political aspects of life 
in first century Palestine. How did Jesus 
fit into his historical context? As a peasant 
healer, how did he challenge the Roman 
occupation and their clients, the chief priests 
at the temple in Jerusalem? 

It takes a while for new insights from 
biblical research to reach lay Christians. 
This is further delayed if church leaders are 
suspicious of intellectual elitism and fear- 
ful some of their parishioners might “lose 
their faith” 

But some of those dams were breaking 
open for U.S. Christians who had caught 
the fervor of the civil rights, anti-war, and 
feminist movements—both secular and reli- 
gious—which had begun in the 1950s and 
60s. Evangelicals for Social Action and the 
Evangelical Women's Caucus emerged, along 
with publications such as The Other Side, 
Daughters of Sarah, and The Post-American, 
now called Sojourners. Intentional commu- 
nities sprouted here and there. The growing 
body of research on Jesus in his social and 
political contexts fit well with this movement 
that involved many justice-oriented lay peo- 
ple. As my feminist awareness grew, I was 
drawn into deeper discipleship with this rad- 
ical rabbi Jesus. 


Radical Jesus vs. conservative Paul 

On the other hand, Paul still appears bipo- 
lar. His progressive supporters appeal to 
Galatians 3:28—“in Christ there is no Jew or 
Gentile, slave or free, male and female.” But 
many African Americans, women, GLBT 
persons, and other progressive Christians 
distance themselves from a Paul who (in 
Colossians, Ephesians, and 1 Timothy) asks 
slaves and wives to submit, and who appar- 
ently opposes (in Romans 1) what translators 
render as homosexuality. Paul’s instructions 
to obey the government in Romans 13 raise 
red flags for Christian political activists. 
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Those involved in alternate forms of church 
often choose to ignore the ecclesial order 
called for in the pastoral letters. 

Here is one colorful response I received 
when I asked a progressive Christian about 
her former impressions of Paul. 


I always thought of Paul as some “full of 
s--- conservative dude” who perverted the 
message of Jesus. I pictured him being com- 
plicit in making Jesus’ cool and deep message 
into something simple-stupid enough to get 
the masses to buy into. He mainly wanted to 
obtain power for himself. I figured his stuff 
got included in the Bible because power and 
control was the goal of everyone who came 
after him. So Paul and all those other dudes 
just spun the message of Jesus to support their 
patriarchal and hierarchical worldview. 

So when somebody would read about 
Paul putting down women or telling slaves to 
behave, I would just roll my eyes and blow it 
off, because he was obviously (to me) working 
his own agenda, not that of Jesus. 


Another woman spoke of her militaris- 
tic father humorlessly keeping his children 
in line with Paul’s admonition, “I beat my 
body and enslave it” (1 Corinthians 9:27). 
“Rules and fear,” she said, “were the foun- 
dation; and church, church, church (doing 
the Lord’s work) was the metronome of life.” 
Paul’s words “supported our exercise-less, 
recreation-less, dutiful lifestyle.” Her sum- 
mary of Paul: “bigoted, dogmatic, exclusive, 
running around doing works he thinks are 
good.” 

Though these people have since adjusted 
their attitudes, how many progressive 
Christians still react in similar ways? 


ANOTHER VIEW OF Paul harks back to 
an over-emphasis on Martin Luther’s “faith 
vs. works” insight, where salvation is seen as 
primarily individual and personal. A letter 
in another publication put it like this: “Read 
through the gospels, and then enter Paul's 
world in his letters to Christians of Corinth 
and Rome. You'll find yourself in a puzzling 
new landscape. Here the issue chiefly is 
atonement. The cross is lifted up for forgive- 
ness in a way it is not in the gospels.” Instead, 
Paul conducts a “constant interior dialogue” 
about personal guilt and sin. 

I shared some similar views about Paul 


when I began studying New Testament at 
Garrett Seminary in Evanston, Ill, in 1987. 
My first course was on Paul’s Romans let- 
ter, and I did not look forward to heavy-duty 
theology on how to get saved. But Professor 
Robert Jewett blew my mind as he showed 
the class how Romans was actually a uni- 
fied speech about how Jews and Gentiles 
in Roman house churches should get along 
with each other, even if they didn’t agree 
on everything. Using insights from Roman 
history, sociology, economics, politics, and 
gender issues shed a whole new light on the 
meaning of this letter. 


Why don't we like Paul? 

As a Sojourners article by Jewel Gingerich 
Longenecker (November 2011) noted, there 
is a gap in biblical understanding between 
seminary-trained persons and average 
laypersons in the pew. I suggest several inter- 
related reasons why many lay Christians 
perceive Jesus and Paul in such different 
ways. 

Different genres and social contexts. We 
know Jesus and Paul only through written 
texts—but in very different types of writing, 
so in a sense we're comparing apples and 
oranges. The gospels are stories with plots, 
thus intrinsically more interesting than long 
letters telling people how to behave. Further, 
some Pauline letters emphasize building up 
the church as an institution; conversely, 
Jesus attacks the status quo in his religious 
context, accepting all kinds of people in an 
alternate, nonhierarchical society. This is 
more attractive to activists and counter-cul- 
tural thinkers. 

Descriptive vs. prescriptive literature. As 
a movement grows, it develops more struc- 
ture and rules. Church leaders find it easier 
to apply prescriptive rules as “God's law” (too 
often using them as clubs on less powerful 
people) than to deduce interpretive princi- 
ples from descriptive literature, even when 
both are present in Paul’s letters. 

For example, women’s leadership 
has been severely restricted through- 
out church history based on prescriptive 
texts such as 1 Corinthians 14:34-35 and 
1 Timothy 2:8-15, interpreted as man- 
dates that women cannot teach (men) 
and should be silent in public worship. 
Most members of traditional churches 
know these texts well—but ignored are 
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the many descriptive references to women 
already leading Pauline churches: Chloe in 
Corinth; Phoebe in Cenchreae; Nympha 
in Laodicea; Apphia in Colossae; Euodia 
and Syntyche in Phillipi; and Prisca, Junia, 
Tryphaena, Tryphosa, and four other 
women in Roman churches. Before sem- 
inary, I never noticed Junia, the female 
apostle in Romans 16:7—the NIV calls 
her Junias, a man! Is it any wonder that 
progressive lay women react against Paul? 

Reading Paul through letters he may 
not have written. Did Paul write all 13 let- 
ters attributed to him? Biblical inerrantists 
assume he did. Yet to truly respect a text 
is to read it honestly and in its proper his- 
torical and literary contexts. Today, New 
Testament scholars divide the Pauline 
letters into the seven that are “undis- 
puted”—Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians, and 
Philemon—and the remaining six about 
which there is no universal agreement of 
authorship. Ironically, lay Christians— 
both conservative and progressive—tend to 
interpret the character of the Apostle Paul 
through these disputed letters, especially 
the pastorals (Timothy and Titus) and the 
household instructions in Colossians and 
Ephesians. Some see prescriptive com- 
mands to be obeyed; others reject them as 
unjust and out of date. 

So often missed are the personal tone 
and careful nuances in Paul’s undisputed 
letters. Though trained as a Jewish rabbi, 
Paul’s cross-cultural mission pushed him to 
re-evaluate his cultural views on women and 
on scriptural commands related to circum- 
cision, food laws, and observing Jewish holy 
days—in order to plant egalitarian, multi- 
ethnic house churches. (See, for example, 
Galatians, Romans 14, or 1 Corinthians 10 
on idol meat.) 

Paul and the “new perspective.” Finally, 
laypeople tend to see Jesus as more radi- 
cal than Paul because the newer methods 
of socio-historical research were applied to 
Jesus life earlier than to Paul and his world. 
Even secular media popularized Jesus 
because of the work of the “Jesus Seminar” 
of the past few decades. Today the develop- 
ment of a “new perspective” on Paul and his 
daring opposition to Rome's empire is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, but it takes time for this to 
reach popular audiences, both those who 


retain traditional views about Paul as w 
social justice activists. 


Humanizing Paul and his churches 
How can lay progressive Christians reclaim 
a major part of their New Testament and 
connect with Paul as nuanced, groundbreak- 
ing, and countercultural? My first encounter 
with this human Paul happened years ago in 
Chicago. At an intentional community’s Bible 
study one evening, Dale Brown, a Church 
of the Brethren theologian and church his- 
torian, led us in a simulation of Philemon’s 
house church receiving Paul’s letter, which 
asked for the runaway slave Onesimus to be 
accepted back “not as a slave but as a brother” 
(Philemon, verse 16). We role-played four 
different social groups represented in this 
Colossian house church: slave owners, slaves, 
freed slaves, and freepersons. How would each 
group have responded to Paul's request that 
Onesimus be forgiven and freed from slavery? 

My eyes were opened during that lively 
debate, and since then I’ve often used this 
method to draw Sunday school classes and 
college and seminary students into Paul’s 
letters. We have set up house churches in 
Rome where “conservative” Jews and “lib- 
eral” Gentiles argue over their different 
social and religious practices. We simulate 
four different theological positions repre- 
sented in Galatians: Law-observant Jews, 
Superstitious Gentiles, Licentious Liberals, 
and Desperate Leaders. Recently a friend and 
I have re-created the four factions in Chloe’s 
house church in Corinth (1 Corinthians 
1:11-12), imagining their varied reactions 
to Paul’s criticisms. What is more contem- 
porary than discussing food, sex, and pulling 
rank over others? 

It is hard to put Paul back in a box after 
we begin to see him as a passionate but 
human leader confronting enormous hurdles 
to bring Jesus’ democratizing gospel to the 
stratified Roman Empire. When we imagine 
ourselves back in a time when Paul was one 
missionary among many others and whose 
letters were not yet considered “scripture,” he 
can emerge just as radical as Jesus. m 


Reta Halteman Finger, co-author of Creating 
a Scene in Corinth: A Simulation (2013), 
taught Bible at Messiah College in Grantham, 
Pa., and writes a Bible study blog at eewc.com/ 
RetasReflections. 
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letters. 
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By Margaret Atwood 


SAVING WHAT WE LOVE 


A hopeful encounter with real-life “God's Gardeners.” 


| MET MARKKU and Leah Kostamo of A Rocha, an international Christian envi- 
ronmental organization, on the set of a television show in Toronto. The show was 
Context, hosted by the welcoming Lorna Dueck. This show explores the stories 
behind the news from a frankly Christian viewpoint. 

I had been invited to talk with Dueck about my MaddAddam future-time book 
trilogy, and in particular about characters in the second book, The Year of the Flood, 
called the “God’s Gardeners,’ a green religious group that raises vegetables and bees 
on flat rooftops in slums. It is headed by a man called Adam One and includes a 
number of ex-scientists and ex-doctors who have withdrawn from a too powerful, 
greedy corporate world in which they can no longer function ethically. The God’s 
Gardeners group represents the position—probably true—that if the physical world 
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Inside CultureWatch 


is going to remain possible for human life, 
religious movements of many kinds will be 
an important element. We don't save what 
we don't love, and we don’t make sacrifices 
unless “called” in some way to make them 
by what AA refers to as “a higher authority.” 

Dueck and I talked a little about that, 
and then—surprise—right before me were 
two people who closely resembled the God’s 
Gardeners of my fiction. Leah and Markku 
Kostamo are walking the God’s Gardeners 
walk—through A Rocha, a hands-on cre- 
ation-care organization. A Rocha’ origins go 
back to the Christian Bird Observatory (cf. 
St. Francis) founded on the coast of Portugal 
by Peter and Miranda Harris in 1983. Leah 
met the Harrises in 1996 when she took a 


40 An Ever-Flowing Stream 43 Telling the 45 Tales of the Disobedient 
Danny Duncan Collum on Forbidden Truth Patrick O'Neill on 
the Emmys and web TV Rebecca Kraybill reviews Crossing the Line 


Talking Taboo 


class they were teaching at Regent College in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and A Rocha 
Canada was born. It was soon augmented 
by Markku, an environmental scientist. A 
Rocha is now running 20 projects around the 
globe, engaged in everything from habitat 
restoration to organic community farming. 

Planted: A Story of Creation, Calling, 
and Community (Cascade Books) is Leah 
Kostamos telling of the story of A Rocha: 
how it began, how it grew, and its struggles 


lf the physical world is 
going to remain possible 
for human life, religious 
movements of many 
kinds will be an important 
element. 


along the way—spiritual, physical, emo- 
tional, and, of course, financial. The mystical 
vision of the heavens filled with the gran- 
deur of God and Blake’s angel-covered tree 
may be in the background—how could they 
not be?—but in the foreground of this well- 
told story is much practical hard work and 
a clear-sighted and often humorous view of 
the enormous challenges facing anyone who 
has ever set foot in the daunting world of 

conservation and environmental activism. 
Reading through Kostamos tight, infor- 
mative chapters, I encountered a lot of old 
friends, both alive and dead: Brian Brett, Bill 
McKibben, Annie Dillard, Mary Jo Leddy, 
Richard Louv, Wendell Berry, alive; John 
Muir, John Wesley, Aldo Leopold, dead. 
More are alive than dead: Much of the work 
on which she draws is from the past 20 years, 
and that is a hopeful sign. Momentum is 
gathering, hearts and minds are changing, 
and not all Christians see environmentalists 
as hippy weirdoes or cloven-footed enemies. 
When Leah and Markku first began, they 
were not allowed into some Christian con- 
ventions because—they were told—their 
work was not Christian. “But why?” I asked 
them. “Oh, you know,” they said. “It’s all 
going to burn, so why bother?” They looked 
sad: Such a view is hardly a good example 
of Christian love for one’s neighbor. But 
Continued on Page 41 


New & Noteworthy 


HAGAR'S STORY 

Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge 
of Womanist God-Talk, by Delores 
S. Williams, now professor emer- 
ita of theology and culture at Union 
Theological Seminary, is a landmark 
in womanist thought. The recently 
released 20th anniversary edition has 
a new foreword by Katie G. Cannon. 
Orbis 


MOVING MUSIC 
Jon Batiste and his band, Stay Human, 
have played on the New York subway 
and in other public spaces in free- 
ranging, mobile performances they 
call “love riots.” Their album Social 
Music offers that same positive spirit 
and a fresh take on jazz. Razor & Tie 


TEARS & FEARS 

Children, sadly, can’t always be pro- 
tected from loss. What Do We Tell the 
Children: Talking to Kids About Death 
and Dying, by grief counselor Joseph 
M. Primo, offers insights and tools for 
creating space for age-appropriate 
grieving and development of coping 
skills. Abingdon Press 


BLOWS WHERE IT WILL 
In an overview of church history with 
her usual eye toward the 
future, Phyllis Tickle, with 
Jon M. Sweeney, looks at 
the power and mystery of 
the Holy Spirit in The Age 
of the Spirit: How the Ghost 
of an Ancient Controversy 
is Shaping the Church. 
Baker Books 
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EYES & EARS 


At right, 

a scene from 
Ballast, one 

of many 
independent 
films available 
to a larger audi- 
ence because 
of internet sites 
such as Fandor. 


An Ever-Flowing Stream 


2013 WAS ANOTHER year when 
the future arrived. We've been hav- 
ing a lot of those lately. First there 
was 2010. According to the Project 
for Excellence in Journalism, that 
year more Americans got their news 
online than from reading a newspa- 
per. Next, 2011 was the year when 
the internet started replacing not 
just the local bookstore, but books 
themselves. That's when Amazon 
made more money from e-books 
than from real ones. The same thing 
happened in 2012, when revenue 
from music downloads surpassed 
that from the sale of recorded discs. 

The newest future dawned last 
year when the American Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences off- 
cially recognized that the internet 
was replacing TV. They didn’t say 
that, of course. The Academy just 
said that online streaming series, 
such as Netflix’s House of Cards and 
Arrested Development, were eligible 
for Emmy Awards. For a little per- 


At peak usage, Netflix alone now 
accounts for one-third of all internet 
traffic in the U.S. 
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spective here, the Emmys were once 
only for broadcast TV—the stuff you 
can get from a roof antenna. Cable 
productions became eligible in 1988, 
and last year not a single broadcast 
production was even nominated for 
the best drama award. 

In the first year of internet eli- 
gibility, David Fincher won the best 
director Emmy for House of Cards. 
In case anyone still thinks that web 
TV is for has-beens and wannabes, 
in 2011 Fincher was nominated for 
the best director Oscar for The Social 
Network. Last fall, Doonesbury cre- 
ator Garry Trudeau produced a 
series (Alpha House) for stream- 
ing on Amazon. For the record, 
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Trudeau's last television venture was 
Lucas Tanner for HBO, in 1988. 

All the noise and most of the 
money in the web TV business cen- 
ters on a new Big Four—Netflix, 
YouTube (owned by Google), 
Amazon, and Hulu. And with 
those big dogs flocking to online 
video production, it would be 
easy to write the business off as 
just another arm of the corporate 
media complex, feeding our end- 
less death spiral of distraction and 
consumption. 

However, that’s not the whole 
story here. Online video has 
become a profitable business 
because of technological develop- 
ments that have made it available on 
a mass scale. As long as the internet 
remains an open channel, that same 
technology is available, at fairly low 
costs, to independent artists and 
activists. As with everything else 
on the internet, the trick is cutting 
through the clutter of self-produced 
how-to and pet trick videos to reach 
a mass audience. And, so far, much 
of what has cut through—such as 
the 9/11 conspiracy video Loose 
Change—demonstrates 
the danger of a world 
without editors. 

Still, the possibili- 
ties are out there. I first 
became a believer in the 
internet when I realized 
that I could sit in rural 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


north Mississippi and read the arts 
and politics coverage in The Village 
Voice (back when it was worth 
reading) the very day that it hit the 
streets. Today you can sit anywhere 
that has a broadband connection 
and, for $10 per month, subscribe 
to a service such as Fandor, which 
streams a whole universe of inde- 
pendent film that 20 years ago 
wouldn't have been seen beyond 
lower Manhattan and passes half 
your fee to the filmmakers. 

However, the hopeful possibili- 
ties for online video depend entirely 
upon maintaining the Federal 
Communication Commission's pol- 
icy of net neutrality. Internet video 
gobbles bandwidth. At peak usage, 
Netflix alone now accounts for one- 
third of all internet traffic in the USS. If 
internet service providers are allowed 
to regulate whose material reaches 
their subscribers and sell that access 
to the highest bidder, we can imag- 
ine that deep-pocketed outfits such 
as Google, Netflix, and Amazon will 
still come out alright. But it might be 
the end of Fandor, for instance, and 
it would certainly seal the fate of any 
aspiring grassroots and non- 
profit producers. = 


Danny Duncan Collum teaches 
writing at Kentucky State 
University in Frankfort. He is 
the author of the novel White 
Boy. 
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Continued from Page 39 

the “stewardship” model is gaining some 
ground, and the “dominionist” model—God 
said it’s ours, so we can trash it—is losing 
some. Leah and Markku are firmly in the 
stewardship camp. They also know that lov- 
ing one’s neighbors means loving their sea-, 
soil-, and tree-generated oxygen supply. And 
they see their work as an offering of praise 
for the wondrous life we all share, as does 
evolutionary biologist Edward O. Wilson 
of The Creation: An Appeal to Save Life on 
Earth, in his own way. 

If bad news about the planet is getting you 
down, read Planted. You'll feel better, because 
you'll feel more hopeful. I certainly did. 

And Leah and Markuu are very welcome 
on the God's Gardeners rooftop, anytime. If 
all Christians were like them, ours would be 
a radically different world. = 


Margaret Atwood, author of The Handmaid's 
Tale and more than 40 other works, lives in 
Canada. Her latest novel is MaddAddam 
(Random House), the third in a trilogy. 


Excerpt by Leah Kostamo 


GOD LOVES OUR 
BIKINI BODIES 


MY MOTHER-IN-LAW wears 
a bikini. She is 70 years old and 
decades of gravity have done 
their work. But she wears a 
bikini nonetheless, with a 
devil-may-care noncha- 
lance to what others her 
age are more inclined to 
cover in sarongs, ruffles, 
and cruise-wear. 

She’s my hero. 

Her okay-ness with 
her body has a twofold source. 
First, she’s Finnish. Do you know any Finns? 
Untouched by the Puritan prudishness that 
is historically English and North American, 
they share a continental European lack of 
modesty concerning the body, but to the 
extreme. While other Europeans are going 
topless on the warm and sunny beaches of the 
French Riviera, the Finns are flinging them- 
selves buck naked from their saunas into the 
snow. There’s a reason to take off your shirt in 


STATES OF BEING 


I'VE RECENTLY spent time researching 
the vision of the U.S. through the lens 
of one film for every state, following the 
intuition that, as most movies are set in 
Southern California or New York (and 
there’s a lot more America where those 
didn't come from), we need to exam- 
ine Fight Club and On the Waterfront, 
Brokeback Mountain and Nashville no less 
than The Wizard of Oz and Gone with the 
Wind to begin to capture the American 
dream life. It seems obvious, but it’s often 
dismissed: Contrasts between 
the states are mighty and rich. 
} A Wyoming plain and a Sonoma 
| vineyard, Hoboken and Harlem 
/ and Hot Springs, the Florida 
_ Keys and the Swannanoa Valley 
/ are all magnificent intersections 
| of dreams and mistakes, which in 
[| honest art allows them to be places 
_ where the past can be faced. 
/ And on that note, here's my list of 
| the 10 best US. films released in 2013: 
The new Criterion Blu-ray John 
Cassavetes box set includes The Killing 
of a Chinese Bookie, the best entry to his 
work: A grimy thriller about one man try- 
ing to make art against the odds. 

Jeff Bridges and Rosie Perez show us 
something more of how to be human in 
Fearless (newly available on Blu-ray), 
about a man who needs to die before he 
can live (and love). 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


From The Lone Ranger 


Captain Phillips tries to take seri- 
ously both the reasons why poor Somali 
men might hijack a container ship, and the 
trauma that resulted. 

Fruitvale Station is a necessary, 
humane film that makes visible a version 
of young black male life that is almost 
never portrayed: ordinary. 

The most underrated film of the year 
is The Lone Ranger, with better history 
than Dances with Wolves. 

Before Midnight is the continued 
unfolding of a relationship between our 
vicarious selves. 

Leviathan: A dizzying dive into the 
weather, water, and life of fish and the folk 
who catch them. 

The spirit of Mark Twain (and Stand 
by Me) is resurrected in Mud, a slightly 
gothic, slightly magical story about love 
and growing up. 

The best epic crime saga since Robert 
de Niro took Al Pacino for a cup of coffee? 
The Place Beyond the Pines. 

The superlatives for 12 Years a Slave 
are deserved, but this is more than a work 
of art. It’s an invitation to a new way of 
thinking about the past. = 


Gareth Higgins is a northern Irish 
writer based in North Carolina. His book 
Cinematic States: America in 50 Movies is 
available from www.cinematicstates.com. 
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the south of France—it’s hot! But why subject 
your private parts to the crunch and scrape 
of ice in the dead of winter? I don't have an 
answer, even though I live with a Finn who 
regularly goes in for the naked sauna/snow 
frolicking thing. But, the point is, Finns are 
profoundly okay with their bodies. 

How does this relate to Christian the- 
ology? My mother-in-law is also a devout 
Christian, and I think her embrace of the 
bikini as her swimwear of choice goes 
beyond her Finnish heritage to her biblical 
understanding of creation. She understands 
that when it says in the Bible that Adam was 
formed out of the dirt (adama in Hebrew), 
that she too is a human formed out of humus 


and that humus is good. She actually believes 
that when it says, “God saw all that he had 
made and it was good,” that means her body 
as well. It also means mountains and trees 
and iguanas, but one’s body is a great place 
to start. 

Theologically, the idea that the material 
world is good makes sense—after all, God 
wouldn't have taken on a human body if flesh 
were inherently evil. Christians believe Jesus 
was fully God and fully human. Yes, he came 
to redeem the world, but he did so eating 
and drinking, walking and sleeping. And 
working. Jesus was a carpenter, for goodness 
sake—he worked with wood, with callused 
hands and with sweat in his eyes. 

If matter is good and Jesus fully “mate- 
rialized”—that is, he participated fully in 
the material life that all humans participate 
in—then that puts an end to silly Gnostic 
and dualistic notions of a material/spiri- 
tual divide. It certainly sheds a holy light on 
woodworking! It also sheds a holy light on 
all manner of “earthy” jobs, from ditch dig- 
ging to diaper changing to gardening to fish 
and frog studying. = 


Reprinted with permission from Planted: A 
Story of Creation, Calling, and Community, 
by Leah Kostamo, published by Cascade 
Books. 
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Reviewed by Rebecca Kraybill 


TELLING THE FORBIDDEN 
TRUTH 


Talking Taboo: American Christian Women Get 
Frank About Faith, edited by Erin S. Lane and Enuma 
C. Okoro. White Cloud Press. 


THE WOMEN IN Talking Taboo: American Christian 
Women Get Frank About Faith aren't just frank. They 
are courageous, clever, and wildly passionate. 

This anthology, edited by Erin S. Lane and Enuma 
C. Okoro, asks 40 women under 40 to respond to the 
question, “What taboos remain in the church at the 
intersection of faith and gender?” The result is a collec- 
tion of stories by women of faith (Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Mennonite, Catholic, 
Unitarian Universalist, 
and more) in a variety 
of roles (pastor, mother, 
writer, teacher, student, ( 
and more). = A~ y 

The women share - 


times they have felt ’ 
shamed, alienated, dis- ng 
DD 


The ESPRAK FOR MYSELE™ Serine 


couraged, or alone as 
women seeking a home 
in the church. From 


addressing domestic 
violence to lust to preg- 
nancy to the role of a 


woman pastor’s body, the stories are raw in the way 
first-person narrative calls upon honesty and vulner- 
ability to trump perfect prose or style. 

Anthologies often stick to one structural 
extreme: Either they are rigid and theme-driven, 
or loose and nomadic. Talking Taboo follows the 
latter. Lane’s introduction promises no arc of nar- 
rative, no solid take-away message. The stories are 
here, she writes, because women are agreeing to 
“speak for ourselves.” 

The prompt “taboo” itself calls for a loose interpre- 
tation, for what is defined as taboo ultimately depends 
on both the writer’s and the reader’s cultural refer- 
ences and relation to faith. One reader may find Amy 
Julia Becker's struggle to understand headship within 
marriage familiar, but Patience Perry’s call for faith- 
based menstruation rites shocking. Another reader 
may affirm Kate Ott’s understanding of sexual plea- 
sure as divine, yet wonder why Amy Frykholm feels 
more empowered when she conceals her body behind 
a monks cloak. 

Lane assures in her introduction that “the theme 
of the anthology is taboo, not hot topics.” Perhaps she 
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shies away from the label “hot topics” from 
fear that readers will respond to the essays 
out of voyeur-based fascination instead of 
compassion. Regardless, heavy, provocative 
themes of body and identity should not be 
downplayed. Okoro’s essay on lusting after 
a married man addresses a long-hushed 
conversation over the emotional needs 


The stories cross lines of denomina- 
tion, race, sexual orientation, and, for the 
most part, age. Though college student 
Elizabeth McManus is the sole represen- 
tative of the otherwise lacking youngest 
generation of adult women, the editors 
have welcomed an impressive breadth of 
women’s voices. Some have just started 


These stories of hurt and pain are still being told 
despite the generations of women that have worked 
to be seen as whole and holy in the church. 


behind desire. Rebecca Clark’s piece on 
being targeted, as a pastor, for her physical 
characteristics points to the church’s con- 
tinuing habit of judging women by their 
bodies instead of their intellect. Meghan 
Florian’s essay on living as a fulfilled yet sin- 
gle woman reminds the church that a lack 
of spouse does not mean a lack of identity. 


their journeys in combining faith and 
gender; others have been walking it for 
years. The stories roll and roam, unfor- 
giving and unapologetic. 

Yet Talking Taboo’s meandering loose- 
ness and varied scale of “taboo” are its own 
strength. Despite the ambiguous prompt 
and the assortment of topics, a theme does 


surface: Women’s voices have often been 
silenced and invalidated in the context of 
faith. These are stories of hurt and pain. 
‘These are stories of evident sexism and the 
controlling of women’s bodies. These are 
stories that are still being told despite the 
generations of women that have worked to 
be seen as whole and holy in the church. 
The fact that this common thread winds 
through the stories despite their vast dif- 
ferences is the biggest grief of all. 

But the anthology as a genre here speaks 
for itself. By placing the stories together, 
by keeping them loose and unbounded, 
the stories meld together as if to form the 
voice of one strong, loud woman. To read 
Talking Taboo is to have a long conversation 
with that woman. For some, her story may 
be familiar; for others, her voice and per- 
spective may be new. Either way, the thing 
to do is to listen. = 


Rebecca Kraybill is editorial assistant for 
Sojourners. 
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Reviewed by Patrick O'Neill 


TALES OF THE 
DISOBEDIENT 


Crossing the Line: Nonviolent Resisters 
Speak Out for Peace, by Rosalie G. 
Riegle. Cascade Books. 


SHORTLY AFTER his 1983 appointment 
as archbishop of San Salvador during the 
Salvadoran civil war, Arturo Rivera y Damas 
traveled to the United States. Rivera suc- 
ceeded Archbishop Oscar Romero, who was 
martyred for his outspoken condemnation 
of the war. I asked a Maryknoll sister—who 
lost three community members, killed by the 
Salvadoran death squads—to assess Rivera's 
comments to the U.S. media. “He does not 
have the gift of martyrdom,” she said. 

That comment gives perspective to 
the efforts of nonviolent peace activists 
in the U.S., many of whom have risked 
their freedom, usually for short stints, as a 


consequence of civil disobe- 
dience. In Crossing the Line: 
Nonviolent Resisters Speak 
Out for Peace, Rosalie G. 
Riegle chronicles the action- 
to-court-to-jail-and-prison 
journeys of some of the last 
century’s most committed 
pacifists. While a few told 
harrowing stories, for the vast 
majority the consequences fell 
far short of martyrdom. This 
is not to belittle their efforts, but rather to 
beg the question: Why do so few Christians 
resist the violence and war-making of the 
U.S. government? 

Riegle’s well-done compilation of 65 oral 
histories might prompt more people to step 
into the fray. To date, hundreds of U.S. pac- 
ifists have served hundreds of years, mostly 
in federal prison, for crossing lines, burning 
draft cards and draft files, and hammering 
on the weapons of war. At press time, three 
Catholic pacifists known as the Transform 


ROSIN NG 


peak poe amry for a aril 


Now Plowshares—Sister 
Megan Rice, Greg Boertje- 
Obed (interviewed in Riegle’s 
book), and Michael Walli— 
await a January sentencing for 
federal felony charges stem- 
ming from cutting fences 
and hammering at the Y-12 
National Security Complex in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Riegle’s book explores 
the experiences of war resist- 
ers from World War II through Cold War 
activism, opposition to Vietnam, the anti- 
nuclear and anti-intervention movements, 
and today’s “war on terror.” It is especially 
interesting to read the stories of the old 
timers, mostly men, who stood against the 
so-called “Good War,’ when war against 
Hitler’s Germany and Japan was virtually 
unopposed. 

Catholic Worker founder Dorothy Day 
was also active in resisting World War II and 
subsequent conflicts and militarism. Actress 
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Judith Malina tells of spending time in the 
New York City “House of Detention” with 
Day. The two were arrested for refusing to 
take cover during an air raid drill. 

“(W)e were strip searched like every- 
one else. It was extremely humiliating,” says 
Malina. “When it happened, I was standing 
in the outer part of the office and I heard her 
cry out in pain” 

Today, Day’s legacy lives on in the work 
of many Catholic Workers, including her 
granddaughter, Martha Hennessy, who told 
Riegle: “We should be filling the streets, pro- 
testing the dreadful things that are being 
done with our tax dollars and supposedly in 
our name.” 

Lisa Hughes, who spent six months in 
prison in 2004 for “crossing the line” at the 
U.S. Army School of the Americas at Ft. 
Benning, Ga., spoke of an upside: “The most 
amazing thing ... is that people in prison 
rub shoulders across class lines, across 
racial lines. You're living under the same 
roof, sharing a room, eating the same food, 
showering in the same shower, so you can't 
help but see the common humanity. And I 
learned so much from them.” 

While a scattering of Riegle’s interviews 
are with the young, the vast majority of sub- 
jects are middle-aged and older. Who will 
take up the baton of Christian resistance 
in the years ahead? Although nonviolent 
direct action has played a role in many U.S. 
justice and peace campaigns, in the second 
decade of the war on terror there seems to 
be a lull. 

SOA Watch founder Roy Bourgeois, 
who has spent time in federal prison 
for his work against U.S. intervention in 
Latin America, still views prison time as 
redemptive. “When I was in El Salvador, 
I was very fearful, because they were kill- 
ing and disappearing so many people. But 
here in the United States, what do we have 
to fear? I know some fear being arrested, 
and I remember feeling that fear. ’'ve spent 
over four years in federal prisons around 
the country, and I’ve learned that prison 
is really nothing to be afraid of. It’s a hard 
place to be. Difficult. But once you face that, 
you realize that you can turn the experience 
into something very positive.” = 


Patrick O'Neill, a father of eight children, 
lives in Garner, N.C. 
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BY V. JANE SCHNEELOCH 


Uncontained 


“Belief is as hard as a hickory nut 
that cracked holds many mansions.” 
—Pat Schneider 


If my belief were a hickory nut 

Id keep it safe in my pocket 

” easy to find with fumbling fingers. 
When challenged 

Id take it out 

say here, see this. 

This is what I believe. 


But my belief won't be contained, 
wont stay in pockets 

any more than the green gloves 
lost last week, 

or milkweed fluff 

or dry oak leaves 

or yellow butterflies. 


V. Jane Schneeloch is a retired 
English teacher, poet, and playwright 
living in Springfield, Mass. 


Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE A 


What Is the Lord's Justice? 


EXECUTE: TO ENACT OR DO. Having grown up in inner-city Chicago, I have fond mem- 
ories of red fire hydrants, swinging jump ropes, and church robes. During summer, the 
fire department would open the hydrants. Parents granted the petitions of children to run 
through the streams of water, soaking our clothes and cooling our backs. And while I never 
achieved the rhythmic agility to jump Double Dutch, I loved to recite the rhymes, which 
eventually helped me gain a verbal dexterity like that of my pastor. I wanted one day to have 
a robe like hers—one that signaled that the words I spoke revealed the reign of God. 

Turn the clock back. Some children would hold very different memories of fire hydrants, 
ropes, and robes. In Birmingham, Ala., in1963, the force of the water injured petitioners for 
freedom. During the American Revolution, a Virginia justice of the peace named Charles 
Lynch ordered extralegal punishment for Loyalists to the Crown. The swinging rope became 
the tool of mob violence. And the “hooded ones” continue to use the label of “Christian” to 


make a mockery of the vestments of clergy. 


Fire hydrants. Ropes. Robes. Execute: to eliminate or kill. Meaning conveyed to the hearer 
may not at all resemble the intention of the speaker. Often communication requires suspen- 


sion of what we think in order to listen to the context from which the speaker 
shares. Reading is no easier a task. Sometimes the same letters forming the same 
word present entirely different meanings. Justice executed. What does it mean? 

The context for the next four weeks exposes what the Lord's justice requires. 


[ FEBRUARY 2 ] 


Fighting God in Court 


Joy J. Moore is associate dean for African-American church studies and assistant 
professor of preaching at Fuller Theological Seminary in California. 


Micah 6:1-8; Psalm 15; 1 Corinthians 1:18-31; Matthew 5:1-12 


IN ASHORT essay, firefighter historian Bruce 
Hensler laments our failure to acknowledge 
the moral courage of the Birmingham fire- 
fighters who, in 1963, refused to turn fire 
hoses on protesters. Many of the images we 
will see during Black History Month will 
remind us of America’s failures in much the 
same way as the first eight verses in Micah 
6 recount the failures of ancient Israel. And 
rightly so. Often we focus so much on the ver- 
dict in verse eight (“do justice, love kindness, 
and walk humbly”) that we miss the evident 
failures in the 8th century B.C.E. practices 
that brought Israel into God's court. 

The controversy, presented as a com- 
plaint brought against God's people by God, 
exposes the broken relationship between God 
and Israel and the broken community within 
Israel. The plaintiff questions: What has been 
done to so weary the people? The defendant 
is not the one described in Psalm 15, who 
can stand blameless in the presence of God. 
Instead, the defense catalogs all the sacrifices 
of the people of God—practices that in fact 
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destroy the very essence of family, a metaphor 
often used to describe God’s relationship with 
Israel. Cruising along in the cultic customs of 
worship without authentic reverence for God’s 
covenantal faithfulness, the people have for- 
gotten their past. This amnesia signals the 
irony that the one who brings the complaint 
has in fact enabled the freedom, indepen- 
dence, and secure life the people experience. 

The scene plays out again in the first cen- 
tury C.E. John the Baptist serves as the accuser, 
and Jesus pleads the case of the guilty. Exposing 
the first century religious leaders as the “brood 
of vipers” who bear no fruit worthy of repen- 
tance, John pronounces them guilty (Matthew 
3:8a)—as guilty for the “exploitive policies that 
generate wealth at the expense of the vulner- 
able,” says Walter Brueggemann, as those in 
Micah’s 8th century B.C.E. Yet the unexpected 
twist of Micah 6:8 recurs in the words of Jesus 
in Matthew 5. Jesus elaborates on Micah 6:8 
when he describes what is good—to execute 
justice, to favor generosity, and to live in a way 
that demonstrates the reign of God. 


BY JOY J. MOORE 


[ FEBRUARY 9 ] 


Are Lives Changed? 


Isaiah 58:1-12; Psalm 112:1-10; 
1 Corinthians 2:1-16; Matthew 5:13-20 


SOMEBODY OUGHT to say something, 
demands the prophet Isaiah. A mere 
reporting of events is not enough, nor is 
the teaching of “doctrine” or other easy 
responses. Like ancient Israel in the midst 
of exile, today’s community of faith requires 
a word that, as Marvin McMickle puts it, 
“points out what we have become as a people 
... [and] challenges us to return to the ways of 
our God, the way in which we had long ago 
promised we would walk” The text describes 
a community whose religious rituals have 
divided them into combative factions (58:4). 
Someone must announce that disenfranchis- 
ing those in need of welfare and ignoring the 
suffering of children and the elderly, even 
while keeping devotions and fasts, is rebel- 
lion in the eyes of God. 

Even the words of Paul’s letter to the 
Corinthians discount the observations of 
the holders of conventional wisdom in favor 
of tangible evidence of God’s presence and 
power. Readily available one-size-fits-all pro- 
grams reduce God to acceptable adjectives, 
diminish doctrines to political postures, 
and limit the gospel to propaganda. The 
characteristic of Paul’s effectiveness lies in a 
“demonstration of the Spirit and of power” 
(1 Corinthians 2:1-5). Brad Kallenberg 
describes this as practical rather than theo- 
retical. “[T]he evidence that Paul’s message 
was true was the changed lives of the 
Corinthian believers.” The mind of Christ 
exhibited in the character of the believer 
threatened the oppressive, hedonistic, idol- 
atrous conventions of the culture. 

The psalmist reminds us that generosity 
and justice will irritate the wicked, but those 
who favor mercy will “rise in the darkness as 
a light for the upright” (verse 4). It will not 
be claims of piety but practices of justice that 
evoke God's blessing. According to Matthew, 
Jesus said the acts of grace that reminded 
Israel to practice justice will enable the world 
to glimpse the righteousness of God's reign. 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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Fire or Water? 


Sirach 15:15-20; Psalm 119:1-8; 
1 Corinthians 3:1-9; Matthew 5:21-37 


THE MORE THINGS change, the more they 
stay the same. Courthouse complaints con- 
tinue to be lobbed between God and the 
people, as Paul now finds himself accused by 
the Corinthians of failing to instruct them 
properly. Paul's response demands an entirely 
new understanding of spirituality. Turning 
their attention away from the pastors and 
teachers whose doctrines they follow, Paul 
names God as the one to whom all service 
is due. In his metaphors for the church, Paul 
does not describe an institution, but instead 
a “concrete community of people in a partic- 
ular locality,’ as Richard Hays writes. Hays 
cautions that “[w]herever ... apparently spir- 
itual concerns fracture the community into 
special-interest caucuses or lead people into 
self-absorption with their own spirituality, the 
word of the cross needs to be spoken to recall 
the community to ‘the mind of Christ?” 

But the people lack the maturity that 
should distinguish followers of Christ from 
the merely religious. As misguided as their 
ancestors, they reveal their immaturity in 
programs and practices that gain the respect 
and favor of the rulers of the age. In Matthew, 
Jesus interprets the law and the prophets and 
extends the commandments even further 
than conventional wisdom holds. But why? 
Because God's reign is about repairing rela- 
tionships. Violent anger is more common 
than murder and such anger kills love (5:22). 
(Sirach 34:25 links with brutal elegance mur- 
der committed by the wealthy who take bread 
from the poor.) When we carry our anger 
to church (5:23-24), it is impossible for us 
to truly worship. As Warren Carter writes, 
“Worship without reconciled relationships is 
not possible.” Jesus exercises authority over 
the household laws and customs to call to 
account male privilege and lust. These sins, 
which start in the heart, cut to the most-inti- 
mate relationships. Choose wisely. Act rightly. 

The instruction in both Sirach and the 
psalm asserts that to happily “walk in the 
law of the Lord” (Psalm 119:1) is as obvious 
a matter of choice as choosing between fire 
and water. The statutes of God are practices, 
not pronouncements. 
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Neighborly Justice 


Leviticus 19:1-2, 9-18; Psalm 119:33-40; 
1 Corinthians 3:10-11, 16-23; Matthew 5:38-48 


THE LORD SPOKE to Moses. So begins the 
Hebrew scripture reading from Leviticus, a 
book seen by many over the years as having 
little or no significance to Christians. As far 
back as Origen, interpreters avoid the seem- 
ingly alien and unwelcoming character of 
Leviticus, ignoring its practical instruction 
for ethical living that parallels both the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. On this single occasion where the 
lectionary encourages a glimpse into this 
ancient text, we see the pattern of God’s 
statutes in reverse sequence. In summary, 
human practices that reflect the holiness of 
God are those that execute justice for the 
marginalized, favor kindness toward neigh- 
bors, and consequently honor the reign of 
God. Could it be that the statutes that turn 
the psalmist’s eyes from personal vanity 
(119:37) are practices of neighborly justice? 

Jesus tells us to “be perfect” as God is 
perfect; his words seem troublesome for 
those seeking to practice Christ-like behav- 
ior. Conventional wisdom chooses clan, 
tribe, or affinity group over the family mem- 
ber who affiliates with the wrong political 
faction, the victim of societal inequities, or 
the child whose lifestyle compromises our 
values. Does Jesus expect 21st century cor- 
diality to extend to the unrighteous as well 
as the righteous? If one religious caucus 
attacks another’s beliefs, are they to resist 
online ranting while enabling legislation 
that provides for the homeless, hungry, and 
hurting? 

It may be easier to avoid the cultural 
particularities of Leviticus and Matthew 
in favor of spiritualizing the charge to the 
Corinthians. But to do so is to be deceived. 
As Richard Hays reminds us: “Paul ... is not 
merely calling for epistemological humility, 
and the cultivation of an inquiring mind. 
Instead, he is calling his readers to take upon 
themselves the obedience of faith” Such wis- 
dom as Paul describes does not negotiate in 
the halls of power or trade in the marketplace 
of ideas. It practices a justice that enables the 
poorest to eat, avoids slander, and does not 
refuse the beggar. m 
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No animals were tested in the study. Just me. 
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Donating My Body to Science 


AS ATEST SUBJECT in an ongoing 
medical study, I can report with con- 
fidence that, so far, I'm still alive—an 
important variable in research that 
measures the effect of Vitamin D 
and fish oil on heart health. At least, 
that’s the stated purpose. But, after 
taking the pills every day for two 
years of the five-year study, ’m 
thinking there may be something 
else going on. 

It’s called a “vital study,’ and it’s 
being run by the Harvard Medical 
School, a prestigious institution 
that typically leaves your average 
research projects to lesser entities, 
such as the federal government. But 
this is a “vital study,’ and if Harvard 
is involved it must be big, proba- 
bly top secret. And it chose me for 
a reason (other than my awesome 
averageness, of course). 

But why? I admit I’m an older 
white male, the main population for 


the study, but since our contact has 
been exclusively by email, how did 
Harvard know? Were they tipped off 
by my habit of Googling subjects like 
calcium retention, wrinkle removal, 
and the name of the woman on 
Gilligans Island who wasnt the movie 
star. (Editor's Note: Mary Ann.) Doh! 

Perhaps Harvard used email as 
a clever ploy to mask the fact that 
they've been closely monitoring 
me for years, observing my selfless 
nature and noble commitment to the 
greater good, except when I’m driv- 
ing. To Harvard, I must have seemed 
the ideal subject for a secret project 
to build a lean, mean, elderly fight- 
ing machine! 


BEFORE YOU think I'm making too 
much ofan unsolicited email (like the 
time I sent $25 to the Obama cam- 
paign and assumed the reply was 
from Barack Obama himself—he 
called me by my first name!), I'm sure 
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this Harvard thing must be real, on 
account of it’s “vital.” It clearly states 
that on the packages of capsules that 
I take every day. 

The question is: Are these orange 
and yellow pills infusing me with a 
super intellect, capable of incred- 
ible mental feats, such as solving a 
Sudoku puzzle without using the 
same number twice on one row? Or 
will I develop the 
superhuman strength 
required to open new 
jars of mayonnaise 
and walk up stairs without wheezing? 

For years Id selflessly wished for 
special powers to support local law 
enforcement, defend our nation, and 
impress the kids in my high school. 
And I still feel that same patriotic 
desire for super abilities, despite my 
age. Harvard must have known this. 

But I had to find out, so I called 
the 800 number for the study. 


Thank you for calling the Vital 
Study. 


(Told you.) 


This is Reginia, what is your discreet 
subject number? 


Wait! Is this a secure line? There 
could be arch-nemeses listening in. 
Is that the right word, the plural of 
“nemesis”? 


Sir, how can I help you? 


Okay, let’s cut to the chase: I know 
you can't come right out and say 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


what your're really working on, so 
Tm going to give you some names to 
see if any are relevant to the results 
youre seeking. Just answer yes or no: 
Spiderman? 


Sir, we're looking for medical indi- 
cators only. 


How about one of the Fantastic 
Four? They got their superpowers 
after exposure to cosmic radiation. 
Although when I cut open your cap- 
sules, it’s just some kind of oil. Could 
it be cosmic oil, maybe from another 
galaxy?! 

Please don't open the capsules, sir. 
The placebos are designed to have 
identical physical characteristics to 
the primary materials, but subjects 
should not interfere with the blind 
testing. 

Please tell me it's not Aquaman. 
Who? 


Ah, geez! Aquaman is so lame. 
Sir, ’'m quite busy. Did you have any 
other questions about the study? 


Fine. So at the end of the study, how 
will you determine the results? 


The efficacy of the study will partly 
be based on any health benefits 
accrued, and also on subject mor- 
tality rates. 


You mean, if T'm alive when you call... 


Then you'll be listed in one category 
of results. 


And if ’m dead. 
That would be another category. 


What if I'm incredibly strong and able 
to stop bank robbers and whatnot? 


I don’t know how to answer that. 
But I doubt it would have anything 
to do with Vitamin D or fish oil. 


Okay, that’s not a no. I can live with 
that. So ... how do you feel about 
capes? Too showy? = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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Living the Questions 2.0 features premier religious voices of our day ina 
video exploration of an open, inclusive, broad-minded Christianity. Already in 
use by 2,000 progressive Christian communities, LtQ2 is available in a Home 
Edition licensed for private use. 


LtQ2 brings together thirty-five highly acclaimed scholars, theologians and 
other experts - including Diana Butler Bass, Marcus Borg, Walter Brueggemann, 
John Dominic Crossan, Amy-]ill Levine, Brian McLaren, and Helen Prejean. 


Three DVD discs with twenty-one 20-minute sessions: 


| Three: Transformation 


- An Invitation to Journey 15. A Kingdom without Walls 


‘One: Journey 


1 

2. Taking the Bible Seriously 16, Social Justice: Realizing God's Vision 
3. Thinking Theologically 17. Incarnation: Divinely Human 

4. Stories of Creation 18. Prayer: Intimacy with God 

5. Lives of Jesus 19. Compassion: The Heart of 

6. A Passion for Christ Paul Jesus’ Ministry 

7. Out into the World: Challenges 20. Creative Transformation 


Facing Progressive Christians 21. Embracing Myster 


ea ar 
Two: Reconciliation 


8. Restoring Relationships 

9. The Prophetic Jesus 
10. Evil, Suffering & a God of Love 
11. The Myth of Redemptive Violence 
12. Practicing Resurrection 


13. Debunking the Rapture 
14. Honoring Creation 


LtQ2 also includes concrete spiritual practices, opportunities for social justice 


engagement and fresh, original jazz interpretations of classic hymns. 


"A gift to all Christians desiring to explore progressive Christian 


faith and practice." 
Rey. Eric Elnes, PhD 


Author of Asphalt Jesus: Finding a New Christian Faith Along the Highways of America 


LtQ2 Home Edition Limited Time Offer 


Offer expires March 15, 2014 
Enter coupon code: SHE25 
Discount only available at livingthequestions.com 
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Syrian children playing at an UMCOR-funded - 
Child Friendly Space in a refugee camp P 


in Turkey. “ - 
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A Safe Place 


As the conflict in Syria continues, a concern for Crescent in Kilis, Turkey, to address the health, 
the well-being of Syrian refugee children grows. psychological, and education needs of more 
Since the conflict began in March 2011, more than 600 Syrian refugee children through newly 
than 3,000 Syrian schools have been damaged or created Child Friendly Spaces. 
destroyed, and 2 million children have dropped A Child Friendly Space offers children a safe 
out of school. What's more, many children are place to receive the needed psychosocial care 
experiencing frequent nightmares, and drawing and education to help them deal with the anxi- 
images of violence and destruction. eties of war. It is also a place where children can 
The United Methodist Committee on Relief make new friends, develop their artistic talents, 
(UMCOR) is working with International Blue and boost their self-esteem. 


International Disaster Response, 
Advance #982450. 


CUMCOR 


